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SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


YOUR INTEREST 
COURSE OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIONS 


Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


COMPRISING 
DOGMA, MORAL AND WORSHIP 


i i iki By a Seminary Professor Fourth Edition 
Authorized English Verson 
12mo. Cloth. 587 pages. $1.00 net. 


: | Prepared especially for Classes in High Schools, Academies, Colleges aad 
j Sunday School Teachers. Send for Prospectus, or sample copy will be 
sent for examination. ; 


- JOHN JOSEPH McVEY, Publisher, 
1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“MASTER’S EXCELSIOR” 


“Solid Slate Blackboards” 


“Last Forever” 


The Excelsior Slate Company 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 


) DRAWING IN COLOR 


Is of particular interest to the little ones. The use of Colored Crayons as a 
medium offers the possibilities to the pupil of making the drawing resemble: the 
original without translation oftone. Ghe Dixon Company have just placed 
on the market three new colors: Light Blue, Van-dyke Brown, and a new bright 
Carmine Red. They are the best medium to use in all branches of Nature Study, 
Historic Ornament, Studies of Plant Life or any reproductions from Nature. 


A sample box containing seven colors will be sent to any teacher that will mention 
this advertisement. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 


Production the largest. # 
Quality and finish the best. 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


Quotations made. 
Delivered Anywhere. 


ROOFING SLATE 
Our Speclaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


49-51 Wisconsin St. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Teachers are Expected to Know . 


Everything! 


Bvyery teacher should know that text books, 
new or second hand, may be obtained at cut 


prices of 
Cc. M. Barnes Co. 
262 Wasasm Ave. CHICAGO 


R li M Systematic Collections, 
8 8 aps Geology, Zoology For Schools 
all Grades. Lantern Slides, Ete. 
ASK FOR LIST. 

Mineral Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, put up in strong 
cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect, the best and Cheapest 
low-priced collections in the market. 

orty Minerals in good case, or Forty Rocke with 
duplicate fragments, for $2.00. Twenty-four types ef In- 
vertebrates for $3.58. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th N. W., Washington, 
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SHADE 


aan ll GIVES BETTER LIGHT AND VENTILATION 


Great M FINE CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND HOS- 
PITALS | nave been furnished with SHADES HUNG 
COMPLETE on them. 


"The Shade Roller is Adjusted to any Position in window. 


Send for booklet and freesample of The Johnson Window Stop °# 
which the Adjuster works 


R. R. JOHNSON, 


The RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Eesy to Handle. 
For Music or Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 20 cents, 
College and School Supplies. 
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Eliminate all Chances of Doubt and Un- 
certainty in the Purchase of School Desks 


BY BUYING 


ANDREWS FAMOUS NONOISE DESKS 


Awarded Grand Prize at St. Louis Exposition. Gtven First Place by Leading Catholic Clergymen 


Our Catholic trade in school furniture is 
greater than all our competitors combined. 


School Supplies 


of every kind needed for the school room. 
The Largest Factory in the World making 
school furniture and supplies—all under 
one roof, under our personal supervision 
and management. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


of all orders absolutely guaranteed. Send 
for catalogue. Deal with a concern whose 
forty years record furnishing Catholic 
Schools and whose endorsement by leading 
Catholic Clergymen gives them something 
on which to base their claims. 

The Famous NONOISE DESK 


Send for Catalogue and Catholic Testimonials and be Convinced. 


Ghe A. H. ANDREWS CO., 


Established 1865 174-176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Miss STELLA M. SMITH’S TYPEWRITING LESSONS 


In four parts: Pad form: Each pad containing the necessary paper for the work required in that pad. 


PART ONE consists of THIRTY-THREE LESSONS in the scientific use of the type- 
writer, its expert operation and care. 

PART TWO consists of TWENTY LESSONS in letter forms and correspondence with 
drills and exercises in the expert use of the typewriter. 

PART THREE consists of a series of exercises in making carbon and letter-press copies, 
addressing envelopes, preparation of Playwright’s copy from manuscript, billing and 
elementary work in legal forms. 

PART FOUR consists of a series of exercises in legal documents; including the prepara- 
tion of TWENTY-FIVE LEGAL, FORMS, detached and in cases; specifications, en- 
dorsing and backing of legal documents. 


The four parts provide the most complete, high-grade course of instruction in touch typewriting and in business 
and legal forms that has ever been prepared for the use of students. 


NO EXTRA EXPENSE FOR PRACTICE PAPER;; it is all included in the pad. Make your 
students proficient in typewritng and they will have no difficulty in securing positions. 


We shall be glad to send sample copies to teachers in parochial schools and academies upon receipt 
of request. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, Mod. 
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New Numbers in the 
catholic Series of Lakeside Classics 


Prices 10 to 20 Cents Single Numbers. 
THIRD GRADE. 


No. 108. of Saint Rose of Lima, Story of Blessed Herman 
Joseph, including ‘‘The Catechism of the Clock.’’ Donnelly. 
Illustrated, with portraits, a short biography, and a series of 
questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 109. Story of Columbus, Story of Saint Anthony, including 
‘*The Vir and the Child,’’ translated from the German by 
Mary Howitt. The Story of Columbus covers the period of his 
life from childhood to early manhood. Illustrated with portraits, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 125. The Story of “Saint of including the 
poem ‘‘Sermon of Saint Francis’’ and ‘‘Le; of the Cross- 
bill,’’ Longfellow, illustrated with a series of 
questions. Price 5 cents. 


*FOURTH GRADE. 


No. 110. Story of Saint Francis of Sales, Story of Pope Pius X, 
Story of Saint Eulalia, containing also ‘‘The Waxen Ciborium,’’ 
**The Secret of the King.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with por- 
traits, short biography, and a series of questions. Price 10 

cents. 


No. 111. Story of Saint John Berchmans, Story of Father Mar- 

Ss ; Story of Saint Agnes, including ‘‘The Withered Snow- 

."? John Boyle O’Reilly. Illustrated, with portraits, intro- 
“Tae, notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 112. Story of Bishop Brute, Story of St. Germaine Cousin. 
Po **The ers,’’ by Rosa Mulholland. Price 10 cents. 

No. 124. The Story of Pope Pius X. Illustrated, with portrait, and 
a series of questions. Price 5 cents. 


*No. 113. The selection for Fourth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 40 cents. 


*FIFTH GRADE. 


No. 114. Story of Pope co IX, Story af Alonzo de Ojeda, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Old School Clock,’’ ‘‘Saint carius.’’ John Boyle 
O'Reilly. Illustrated, portraits, notes, and 

series of questions. Price 15 cents. 


Wo. 115. Story of Sopmetene John Barry, Story of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, Story of Jean Francois Millet, including ‘‘Gualberto’s 
Victory.’’ Donnelly. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 

notes, and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 


No. 116. Story of Queen Isabella, Story of Saint Alphonsus Ligu- 
ori, Story of Joseph Haydn, including ‘‘Saint Dorothy.’’ By 
Rev. M. Russell, S. J. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, 
notes and a series of questions. 


No. 117. Story of Father Andrew White, S. J., Story of Saint 
Catherine of Alexandria, including ‘‘The Mount and Flower of 
the Precious Blood.’’ Harriet Skidmore. Illustrated, with 
peg biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
10 cents. 

*No. 118. The selections for Fifth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 48 cents. 


*SIXTH GRADE. 


No. 119. Story of Pope Leo XIII, Story of re Allen’s Daugh- 

ter, Story of Father John de Brebeuf, J., including ‘‘Our 

. Lady of "the Snow.’’ Thomas d’Arcy Illustrated, with 

a, biography, notes, and a series of questions. Price 
cents, 


No. 120. Story of Raphael Santi, Story of Saint Louis of France, 
Story of Father Demetrius Gallitzin, Galilee’s 
Sea.”’ E. B. E. Illustrated, with portraits, biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 121. Story of Father Isaac oy 8. J., Story of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, including ‘ of the Arrows.’’ 
Anne T. Sadlier. Illustrated, with biography, notes, 
and a series of questions. Price 10 cents. 

No. 122. of Story of Saint Teresa, includ- 
ing ‘ Marcella Fitzgerald. Illustrated, 
eich portraits, Brennen notes, and a series of questions. 
Price 10 cents. ~ 

*No. 123. The selections o- Sixth Grade also bound in full cloth, 
in one volume. Price 60 cents. 


The publishers will be pleased to forward sample copies for 
examination with a view to introduction. 


AINSWORTH AND COMPANY 
378-388 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 


with everything in the 


OPERA SCORES 
EDITION PETERS 


COLLECTION LITOLFF 
SCHIRMER LIBRARY 


CANTATAS THEORETICAL WORKS 


BAND MUSIC OCTAVO MUSIC 


Send us your orders and have them 
filled promptly and correctly 


MentionCatholic School Journal, 


S. E. Cor. Fourth and Elm Streets, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


We can Supply You 


Music Line 


SHEET MUSIC MUSIC BOOKS INSTRUCTORS 
PIANO COLLECTIONS VOCAL COLLECTIONS 


EDITION CHURCH EDITION WOOD 


MUSICAL LITERATURE ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND SUPPLIES, ETC. 


P. S.— We have information that will be interesting to every 
teacherin the United States. A POSTAL CARD BRINGS 


W. H. Willis & Co. 


248 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOLD - RENTED 


Typewriters 
Catalogue on Application 
Machines Shipped for Inspection 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

1} Barclay St. 319 Dearborn St. 


343 Broadwa 58 Plymouth Ct. 
90 Leona 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
. 38 Bromfield St. 715 Sansom St. 


RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
605 E. Main St. 208 N. Ninth St. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
817 Wyandotte St. 138 S. Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1011 Golden Gate 


Executive Office 
343 B’way, N.Y. 
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Journal 


A Monthly Magazine of Educational Topics and Scheol Methods. 


VOL. VI. 


CHURCH CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER. 


1 M.—Remigius, B. Bavo. Aretas, M. 

2 T. —Holy Guardian Angels, Leodegar. 

38 W.—Cand., M. Gerard, A. Ewaldus, M. 

4 Th.—Francis of Assisi. Aurea. Petronius 

5 F. —Placidus, M. Flaviana, V. Galla, W. 

6 S. —Bruno. Magnus. Mart. of Treves. 

7 S. —EHighteenth Sunday after Pentecost.. Holy Rosary B. V. M. 
G. The Man Sick of the Palsy. Math. 9. 

8 M.—Bridget, W. Nestor, M. Simeon, Pr. 

9 T. —Denis. Abraham. Publia. Deusdedit. 

10 W.—Louis Bertrand. Gereon. Victor. 

11 Th.—Francis Borgia. Placidia. Germanus. 

12 F. —Walfrid, B. Maxim., B. Seraphim. 

13 8. —Edward, K. Chelidonia. Coloman. 

14 S. —Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost. Maternity B. V. M. 
G. The Wedding Garfment, Matth. 22, 

15 M.—Theresa, V. Severus, B. Aurelia, V. 

16 T. —Gall, Ab. Gerard Majella. Lullus, B. 

17 W. —Hedwigis, W. Marg. M. Alac., V. 

18 Th—Luke, Evangelist. Julian. Justus. 

19 F. —Peter of Alcantara. Aquilinus. 

20 S. —John Cant. Wendelin. Caprasius. 

21 S. —Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost. Purity B. V. M. 
G. The Ruler’s Son, John W. 

22 M.—Cordula, V. M. Mary Salome. Mark. 

23 T. —Severin. Verus. Peter Paschasius. 

24 W.—Raphael, Arch. Evergistus, B. M. 

25 Th.—Chrysanthus. Daria. Crispin. Protus. 

26 F. —Evaristus, P. Rusticus. Gaudiosus. 

27 S. —Florentius. Sabina, M. Elesbaan. 

28 S. —Twentyvfirst Sunday after Pentecost. Simon and Judeg. 
G. The Unforgiving Servant, Matth. 18. 

29 M.—Narcissus, B. Zenobius, M. Busebia. 

30 T. —Alphonsus Rodriguez. Eutropia. 

31 W.—Wolfgang, B. Ampliatus. Vigil. 


“The singing of hymns,” says a Catholic educator, “is 


very useful in the work of education. It prepares the 
souls of children to receive divine grace and disposes 
them for prayer. But these effects will be produced only 
when the singing is properly executed. It must be done 
softly, and the movement must be neither hurried nor 
drawling. Singing hymns is an aid to recollection, and 
becomes a prayer if attention is paid to the meaning of 
the words.” 
* 

We are what our ideals make us. Ideals are always 
greater than deeds. The teacher who has realized his 
ideal school is not much of a teacher; the poet can only 
produce a fragment of his possible poem; a painting is a 
compromise of the ideal picture. The ideal is the work 
of a master; the deed the work of an apprentice. Adap- 
tation is nature. “Every man’s work is born with him.” 
Teachers are born teachers, then made masters through 
training and experience. 

* * * 

Teaching school is hard work; keeping school an easy 
job; training children to think requires energy, purpose 
and culture; stuffing children with text-book facts does 
not require either energy, purpose or culture. Almost 
any one can tell pupils “how to work the sums” in a 
common school arithmetic, ask the questions found in a 
catechism or geography, listen to pupils recite the text 
of a history and watch pupils imprison sentences in a 
diagram. No one who is content to remain in a state 
of rest can stimulate mental activity in others. 

2 

Routine recitation hearing is machine teaching. It is 

comparatively easy work because it is comparatively 
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worthless work. Ideals, enthusiasm, conviction, and pur- 
pose are not bounded by set formulas; the soul of a 
leader cannot be imprisoned within a circle. A machine 
can never be more than a thing, however perfectly its 
parts are adjusted, and however smoothly it does its 
work. Success is organic. Leaders look within. Per- 
sonal responsibility demands personal conviction. 


HAVE YOU HAD FIRE DRILL? 


The winter months will soon be with us, and the 
danger of fires in school buildings greatly increased. If 
a fire occurs during school time, either in the school 
itself or in adjoining buildings, the chief danger arises 
either from panic among the children, or from the inva- 
sion of the premises by the parents and others ouside. 
Direct danger is not to be feared when 2 schoo: can be 
dismissed orderly and expeditiously. It is therefore very 
necessary that every class be made thoroughly familiar 
with some effective dismissal drill. Fire drill, at least 
once every three months, should be put to the test for the 
whole school simultaneously. 

It is customary to have, for fire alarm purposes, a 
gong or whistle of unusual tone, that can be heard 
throughout the school. Teachers should have their 
classes instructed to recognize this signal without dis- 
order. At a tap of the desk bell the whole class should 
stand, and at another tap the rows should file out at a 
quick pace. In large schools, where there is more than 
one staircase, the classes which are to go down each 
must be predetermined. The teacher should see that the 
whole class leaves the room, that none stop for books or 
wraps, for the purpose of the fire drill is to save lives, 
not property. In some places, to make sure that all 
escape, teachers are required to take the class register 
with them, and call the roll of the class after exit is 
made from the building. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN EDUCATION. 


The physical welfare of the child is an important con- 
dition to all progress—spiritual or intellectual. When we 
reflect on the sedentary conditions of school life, and, in- 
deed, of much of our modern industrial life, the necessity 
of cultivating the physical side of education becomes man- 
ifest. Hence the importance of the games, the plays, and 
the regular series of exercises by which the body is ren- 
dered graceful and symmetrical, and obedient to the com- 
mands of the will. Do not imagine that this culture is a 
matter of mere muscle-building. It helps to produce the 
citizen fit to turn his hand to every useful work. It sub- 
serves the welfare of the race and the happiness of the 
individual. The playground is a school of morality. 
“Muscles,” says Stanley Hall, “are in a most intimate 
and peculiar sense the organs of the will. They have 
built all the roads, cities and machines in the world, writ- 
ten all books, spoken all words, and, in fact, done every- 
thing that man has accomplished with matter. If they 
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are undeveloped, or grow relaxed and flabby, the dreadful 
chasm between good intentions and their execution is 
liable to appear and widen. Character might in a sense 
be defined as a plexus of motor habits.” 


U 


GOOD LITERATURE IN THE GRADES. 


In the new “Graded Course of Study,” just issued by 
Supt. Pearse of the Milwaukee public schools, attention 
is called to the introduction of good literature in the 
grades. Brief surveys of the lives of a number of authors 
and study of some of their best writings is taken up in 
the several grades, as follows: 

Beginning with Robert Louis Stevenson in the second 
grade, pupils pass on to Alice and Phoebe Cary in the 
third grade, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in the fourth 
grade, John Greenleaf Whittier in the fifth grade, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes in the sixth grade, James Russell Lowell 
in the seventh grade, and Shakespeare in the eighth grade. 

Through the grades practically the same plan is fol- 
lowed out. First a careful study of the biography of the 
author, his home, his friends, the times in which he lived, 
and the manners and customs of the people of those 
times. This is to be presented in a way suited to the 
age of the pupils. In the case of an author like Robert 
Louis Stevenson, his fine personal qualities, his kindness 
and courage should be pointed out. (For Catholics, Ste- 
venson’s strong defense and eulogy of Father Damien, the 
leper martyr of Molokai, is a matter of interest and im- 
portance.) Photographs of the authors, their homes, 
and pictures illustrating incidents in their lives will be 
found very helpful. 

From this brief study of the life of the author, the 
class proceeds to the study of some of his best writings. 
These may be read to the class, and some of them com- 
mitted to memory and recited—sometimes by the class in 
concert and sometimes by individual pupils. About one 
lesson a week is devoted to this study of literature. The 
plan, carried out consistently through the grades, is cer- 
tain to give pupils a familiarity with the best authors, 
that will endure throughout life. Teachers will find Bur- 
ton’s “Literary Leaders of America” (published by the 
Chautauquan Press, Chautauqua, N. Y.) a very helpful 
little book for this work. 


THE USE OF BIBLE STORIES. 
(Rev. Walter J. Shanley, Hartford, Conn.) 


It is impossible in a grammar school course to deal 
with all narratives of Bible history. The teacher in the 
selecting material for this work should be guided by the 
rule: “Non Multa sed Multum,” Not many things but 
much. 

Some diocesan programs fix thirty or forty Bible 
stories a year. In some schools in Germany, Bible his- 
tory is taught in concentric cycles from the lowest to 
the highest grade in Catechism. Knecht, who is an 
acknowledged authority, claims that the course should 
be so arranged that the children as they advance to 
higher grades, repeat the lessons heard in the lower 
grades. 

In the arrangement, the Bible series of the New Tes- 
tament should precede those of the Old Testament, be- 
cause they are easier, and because it is more important 
that children should know first the life of our Lord, than 
the lives of the personages of the Old Testament. Fur- 
thermore, the New Testament enables them to learn 
quicker of the truths of the Christian religion and the 
meaning of the Christian festivals. 

The best method is not the chronological order. At 
least for the lower grades the scripture history should be 
grouped round the central doctrines of our faith. This 
topical system demands that the same subjects be treated 
at the same time in the Bible history and Catechism 
class. In the upper grades, where a text book of Bible 
history is used, the chronological order is preferable. 


NOTED NAMES IN HISTORY 
MATERIAL FOR LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 
—Longfellow. 

Pupils cannot too early be familiarized with the names 
of the noted men and women who have been identified 
with the progress of the world. History, science, art and 
literature furnish abundant material for the development 
of lessons in Language, and also in Ethics. 

Keep a list of such names upon the blackboard, adding 
to the list from time to time. If possible, present a pic- 
ture as each one is studied, and request the pupils to try 
to find one also. Let them become familiar with the 
features as well as the name of each one. 

Interesting talks may be held upon each, and the 
teacher may supplement the knowledge brought in by 
the pupils’ private investigation. These biographical 
stories give a grand opportunity for enriching the moral 
nature and awakening the latent desire in each boy and 
girl to be something, and to be good for something. 

We present herewith a suggestive list of noted Amer- 
icans: 

George Washington, John Quincy Adams, Washington 
Irving, Andrew Jackson, “Stonewall” Jackson, Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert E. Lee, Henry W. Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, Samuel F. B. Morse, James Monroe, Wen- 
dell Phillips, William Penn, Charles Sumner, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Eli Whitney, Daniel Webster, Oliver 
Wendell Homes, Julia Ward Howe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
Henry Ward Beecher, William Cullen Bryant, Edwin 
Booth, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, John G. Whittier, 
Jefferson Davis, Stephen A. Douglas, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, Thos. A. Edison, Benjamin Franklin, Cyrus W. 
Field, John C. Fremont, James A. Garfield, Horace Gree- 
ley, U. S. Grant, William McKinley, George Dewey. 

For Catholic pupils the following names in American 
history are separated out for special attention: 

Columbus, Magellan, De Soto, Marquette, Calvert, 
Champlain, Gallitzin, DeSmet, etc. Among statesmen: 
Charles Carroll, Thomas Fitz-Simons, John Lee, Chief 
Justice Taney, Dongan and Gaston; patriots, Barry, Moy- 
lan, Lafayette, Rochambeau, Kosciusko, Pulaski, Sheri- 
dan, Rosecrans; churchmen, Bishops Carroll, England. 
Cheverus, Neumann, Kenrick, Spalding, Hughes, McClos- 
key and Father Jogues (martyr); writers, Bishops Spald- 
ing and England, Cardinal Gibbons, John Gilmary Shea, 
Thomas D’Arcy McGee, Hewitt, Hassard, Brownson, 
Sadlier, Azarias and John Boyle O'Reilly. Other names 
of special significance to Catholics will occur to teachers 
in the course of the school work. 


ENGLAND’S TITLED NUNS. 


Some of England’s titled nuns are mentioned by T. P. 
O’Connor in: an article incident to the recent conversion 
of Spain’s new queen. The duke of Norfolk, says the 
article, has two sisters who are nuns: Lady Minna How- 
ard belongs to the Carmelite Order, and Lady Etheldreda 
Howard is a Sister of Charity. Lady Edith Fielding, 
sister to Lord Denbigh, is another Sister of Charity, and 
cheerfully endures exile at a convent in China. Lady 
Maria Christiana Bandini, daughter of Lord Newburgh, 
is in a convent on the continent; Lady Frances Bertie, 
sister to Lord Abingdon, resides in a convent at Harrow; 
and Lady Leopoldina Keppel, sister to Lord Albemarle, is 
a nun of the Sacred Heart. 

The Hon. Mary and Hon. Margaret Russell, daughters 
of the late Lord Russell of Killowen, are now nuns in 
the convent of the Holy Child at Mayfield, Sussex; and 
also the Hon. Violet Gibson, the daughter of Lord and 
Lady Ashbourne. 

Miss Mary and Miss Edith Clifford, sisters of Lord 
Clifford of Chudleigh, are both nuns; Miss Ellen and 
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Miss Maria Ffrench, sisters of Lord Ffrench, are also 
nuns; Miss Leonie Dormer, sister to Lord Dormer, is a 
nun; and yet another religious is Miss Cicely Arundell, 
sister to the twelfth Lord Arundell of Wardour. Indeed, 
in several instances, whole groups of sisters are within 
the walls of convents. No fewer than four sisters of the 
present and fourteenth Lord Herries are nuns, as are 
three sisters of the present and fourteenth Lord Petre. 
One of these is a Sister of Charity, and the others belong 
to the order of the Good Shepherd, and reside in con- 
vents at Cardiff and Glasgow. And in bygone days there 
were four sisters of a dead and gone Lord Camoys, who 
had one and all taken the veil, but most of these ladies 
have now passed away. . 

-There is only one member of any royal family in Eu- 
rope who is in a convent, and who has actually taken the 
full vows of a nun, The lady in question is the widow 
of that Don Miguel of Brazil who ruled for several years 
over Portugal as its king, being eveutually deposed and 
driven into exile in order to make way for his niece, 
Queen Maria Della Gloria, the grandmother of the pres- 
ent king. The royal nun is the superior of a convent of 
Benedictine nuns in the Isle of Wight. 


INCULCATING THE PRACTICES 
OF A RELIGIOUS AND MORAL LIFE. 


(By Rev. Boniface Luebberman.) 


Unless the children preserve and cultivate by their own 
free activity the religious-moral life implanted in them, 
all the good impressions they have received from without 
will soon again vanish. It is of the greatest importance, 
therefore, to induce and lead them to renew these im- 
pressions frequently, and of their own accord. 

To this end they must be convinced: (a) That religious 
truth is soon lost and rendered entirely inefficacious for 
man, unless he of his own accord preserves and cherishes 
it by frequent acts of faith, charity, etc. (b) Especially 
at such times when the pupils feel elevated and happy in 
their faith and pious sentiments, they should be made to 
appreciate the sadness of their lot if they forfeited all 
this again, and the certainty of losing it, unless they con- 
stantly cultivate these impressions. (c) The catechist 
should impress upon them that he may indeed, with the 
help of God, lead them by instruction and guidance to 
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faith and virtue, but that he is unable to preserve either 
for them; that this depends upon their own free will; 
that they must actively embrace and cultivate virtue. 
(d) He must point out to them that they will never fall 
into a mortal sin as long as they continue in their present 
good dispositions and resolutions, but that on the other 
hand all sin begins with neglect, and develops into for- 
getfulness of God and His holy will. 

Upon such grounds he must constantly request his 
pupils to cultivate and develop their faith and the senti- 
ments of faith. But this request must not be vague and 
indefinite, but made with reference to definite truths. Es- 
pecially the main doctrines of Christianity should be rec- 
ommended to constant practice. At the same time the 
catechist should point out the time and occasion when 
such acts should be made, v. g., at rising, retiring; at 
seeing the church, the crucifix; during labor, in tempta- 
tion, in tribulation, etc. Furthermore, he ought to pro- 
pose formulas to them, by means of which they may 
elicit such acts, texts, verses, etc., which they may have 
before learned from their catechism. Finally, it is essen- 
tially necessary constantly to ascertain by questions 
whether these directions are followed, and to direct the 
children to carry out these injunctions as a matter of 
conscience. 

Besides renewing these impressions received in in- 
struction, the children should be recommended to elicit 
such or to follow them up by their own effort, v. g., to 
attend religious instruction and religious exercises dili- 
gently and zealously; to read Christian books; to seek 
good companionship; to profit by daily occurrences, such 
as annoyances, sufferings, persecutions, etc.; to remember 
good admonitions, good advice, certain texts of Holy 
Writ, etc. 

Practices of Exterior Religious-Moral Life. 

The exterior life of pupils, no less than the interior, 
must receive the attention of the catechist. Those reli- 
gious acts which refer to conduct in church, in school, 
at home, at labor, or during recreation, towards parents, 
teachers, brothers, and sisters, etc., should be no less 
cultivated by the child himself than interior religious acts. 
But above all it is of primary importance to convince the 
child that it is essential to Christian life to practice self- 
denial, and to direct him in this practice. 

The catechist should therefore point out the occasions 
for such practice, the objects of mortification, and the 
manner of practicing it. He should teach the pupils how 
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A consideration of the psychological value of 
the different kindergarten periods and occupa- 
tions is a matter of importance. 

Morning Circle —Psychologically the morning 
circle is valuable as being the period when ex- 
change of feelings and ideas takes place. The 
social relationships are emphasized. Being the 
time of day when the child is freshest, attention 
and concentration can be demanded as at no other 
time, and creative expression expected and eu- 
couraged. The rhythmic exercises of the circle 
develop associative feelings. Attention is re- 
quired and rhythms means bodily reaction. 
much of it, as in the case of handclapping, has a 
nervous reaction. 

March—The march involves feeling and ideas. 
It gives opportunity for the development of at- 
tention and imitation. It is first imitative, and 
later creative, being a preparation for dramatiza- 
tion. The marches in kindergarten should be 
playful, not gymnastic. Unity of action stands 
out very clearly in the march and makes for 
clearer images. The march affords excellent op- 
portunity for the development and cultivation of 
the power of leadership. 

Table Work.—The table work makes demands 
upon the creative powers, the intellect, the will. 
Attention, imitation, and through them the power 
of clear imaging, are some of the psychological activities called 
Into play, as well as those of perception, association, judgment. 
This especially in gift work. Through occupation is afforded an 
excellent opportunity to clear up wrong impressions. 

Motor and sensory experiences are both called upon, and in 
group experiences new stimuli are brought to the child. 

Games.—Through the games the social element is most em- 
phasized. This is indeed the fundamental idea of the games. The 
child is also most creative in games. The whole child, the whole 
self is given up to them. He is unified through absorption in the 
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idea. This gives physical freedom, which is the basis for mental 
freedom and activity. Undue competition must be avoided. 

Stories.—The kind of stories to be told is a matter of the 
child’s development. Dealing with the emotional side of the 
child’s life they are the great accessories of imagery. They bold 
up to him the mirror of life. Care should be used as to the 
emotion the story-teller arouses. It is easy in this work to 
develop love, kindness, truthfulness and obedience in the child, 
as well as inculcating the elementary religious ideas. (The above 
illustration is from Browning’s Magazine. Copyrighted 1906 by 
Browning, King & Co.) 
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they may and must control and overcome physical pleas- 
ure or pain, physical desire or aversion, v. g., in severe 
cold or heat; in hard labor; in difficult school tasks; in 
eating or drinking; in inclinations to anger, disobedience 
at rising in the morning, etc. He must teach them to 
control themselves in such circumstances, to conquer their 
inclination or disinclination, to rise cheerfully and speed- 
ily, to stop play at the sound of the bell, though the 
inclination to the contrary be great, to keep up courage 
and determination in difficult labors, etc. 

There are many occasions during the year peculiarly 
adapted to suggest such exhortation to self-denial, v. g., 
the seasons of Lent and Advent. But such exhortation 
should not be limited to any particular season. On the 
other hand, the catechist must not demand too much of 
the child, and endeavor to facilitate such practices by 
appropriate means. 

The first and foremost of these means, as indeed for 
all Christian virtue, is the grace of God. The children 
must therefore be instructed how they may by divine 
grace, and active co-operation with it, become good 
Christians.—(Manual of Catechetics.) 

SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 

President Roosevelt’s public approval of the program 
of the Simplified Spelling Board has brought that move- 
ment to the attention of millions of people who had 
never heard of it before. In educational circles, how- 
ever, the movement has been making rapid progress ever 
since the formal organization of which Brander Matthews 
is chairman began its propaganda from New York city, 
about a year ago. 

Prior to August 1, the nine members of the New York 
Board of Superintendents had recommended the shorter 
forms for the New York schools and the board of edu- 
cation of Duluth, Minn., had adopted the same resolu- 
tions. Moreover, 242 superintendents of schools, includ- 
ing the state superintendents of Minnesota, New Mexico 
and North Dakota, had agreed to use the shorter forms. 
This does not include a similar ratification by Dr. Thomas 
F. Kane, president of the University of the State of 
Washington, which exercises a certain control over the 
schools of that state. Nor does it include more than 
two thousand heads of normal schools, principals and 
teachers, of whom there are more than 200 in New York 
City alone. 

In 1898 the National Educational Association resolved 
to adopt such spellings as United States Commissioner of 
Education Harris should recommend. He, with two other 
educators, decided on a little experiment. The words 
altho, catalog, decalog, demagog, pedagog, prolog, pro- 
gram, tho, thoro, thorofare, thru, and thruout were rec- 
ommended. 

The various philological and educational societies have 
been at it ever since, and finally the reform crystallized 
in the Simplified Spelling Board, which in two months 
has the ear and the support of Andrew Carnegie, who 
gave $15,000 a year for five years with which to start 
practical work of getting converts. 

The 300 words now on the list of the reformers are 
words the changes in which will make no very great 
difference to the average reader or correspondent. An 
ordinary communication would not be so affected by their 
use that it would seem to be written in a new language. 
As new words are added from time to time after careful 
deliberation general reform in the spelling of the lan- 
guage will be gradually reached. 

The 300 Simplified Words. 

Abridgment, acceuter, accurst, acknowledgment, addrest, adz, 

affixt, altho, anapest, anemia. anesthesia, anesthetic, antipyrin, 


antitoxin, apothem, apprize, arbor, archeology, ardor, armor, arti- 
zan, asize, ax. 

Bans (not banns). bark (not barque), behavior, blest, blusht, 
brazen, brazier, bun, bur. 

Caliber, caliper, candor, chapt, claspt, clipt, Clapt, clue, coeval. 
color, colter. commixt, comprest, comprize, confest, controller, 
coquet, criticize, cropt, crost, crusht, cue, curst, cutlas, cyclopedia, 
carest (not caressed), catalog, catechize, center. 

Dactyl. dasht, decalog, defense, demagog, demeanor. deposit, 
deprest, develop, dieresis, dike, dipt, discust, dispatch, distil, dis- 
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fost, dolor, domicil, draft, dram, drest, dript, droopt, dropt,. 
ulness. 
Ecumenical, edile, egis, enamor, encyclopedia, endeavor, e1t- 


velop, eolian, eon, epaulet, eponym, era, esophagus, esthetic, esthet- 
ics, estivate, ether, etiology, exorcize, exprest. 

Fagot, fantasm, fantasy, fantom, favor, favorite, fervor, fiber,. 
fixt, flavor, fulfil, fulness. 

Gage, gazel, gelatin, gild (not guild), gipsy, gloze, glycerin,. 
good-by, gram, 

Harbor, harken, heapt, hematin, hiccup, hock (not hough),. 
homeopathy, homonym, honor, humor, husht, hypotenuse. 

Idolize, imprest, instil. 

judgment. 


Labor, lacrimal, oes, lasht, leapt, legalize, license, Licorice, 
liter, lodgment, lookt, lopt, luster. 

Mama, maneuver, materialize, meager, medieval, meter, mist 
(ast missed), miter, mixt, mold, molder, molding, moldy, molt,. 
mullen. 

Naturalize, neighbor, niter, nipt. 

Ocher, odor, offense, omelet, opprest, orthopedic. 

Paleography, paleolithic, paleontology, paleozoic. 

Paraffin, parlor, partizan, past (not passed), patronize, peda- 
gog, pedobaptist, phenix, phenomenon, pigmy, plow, polyp, possest, 
prefixt, prenomen, prest, pretense, preterit, pretermit, primeval.,. 
profest, program, prolog, propt, pur. ‘ 

Quartet, questor, quintet. 

Rancor, rapt (not rapped), raze, recognize, reconnoiter, rigor, 
rime, ript, rumor. 

Saber, saltpeter, savior, savor, scepter, septet, sepulcher, sextet» 
silvan, simitar, sipt, sithe, skilful, skipt, slipt, smolder, snapt,. 
somber, specter, splendor, stedfast, stept, stopt, strest, stripr,. 
subpena, succor, suffixt, sulfate, sulful, sumac, supprest, surprize, 
synonym. 

. Tabor, tapt, eazel, tenor, theater, tho, thoro, thorofare, thoroly, 
thru, thruout, tipt, topt, tost, transgrest, trapt, tript tumor. 

Valor vapor, vext, vigor, vizor. 

Wagon, washt, whipt, whisky, wilful, winkt, wisht, woful, 
woolen, wrapt. 


A TALK TO THE CLASS ON 
GOOD MANNERS IN CONVERSATION.. 


(By a Brother of Mary.) 

Our conversation is appropriate when it is suitable at 
all times, in all places, and in regard to all persons with 
whom we converse. To this effect we must observe the- 
rules and correct forms that are customary in good so- 
ciety. 

Be particular to give the persons addressed their 
proper titles. Thus, if you should ever have occasion to- 
meet the Pope, address him as, Your Holiness, or Holy 
Father. To a cardinal say, Your Eminence; to an arch- 
bishop, Your Grace, and to a bishop, Your Lordship, or 
Right Reverend Bishop. Address a priest as Reverend 
Father, and a religious as Reverend Brother or Reverend 
Sister. 

You would address the chief executive of our country 
as Mister President; a governor as, Your Excellency; 
a mayor as, Your Honor, or Mister Mayor, and a judge 
as, Your Honor. 

When addressing a gentleman who has no special 
title, or whose rank or position is not known to you, 
address him as Mister. To a married lady say Madam 
or Mistress (pronounced Missis); to an unmarried lady 
say Miss. 

When answering a question, do not merely say, “Yes,” 
or “No,’ but add at least the name or title, as, “Yes, Rev- 
erend Father,” or “No, Mrs. Smith.” Try to accustom 
yourself to avoid answering with yes or no, by using a 
part of the question instead. Thus, when asked, “Did 
you go out?” answer, “I did, father,” or “I did, mother.” 

When, having been addressed, you fail to understand, 
the form of inquiry should be, “Sir?” or “Madam?” or 
“Please?” or “I beg your pardon,” or “Excuse me, what 
did you say, Mr. Jones?” Either one of these phrases, 
pronounced with the rising inflection, is considered good 
form. 

When speaking of a parent, children under fourteen: 
years of age may say, “My papa,” or “My mamma,” 
(with the accent on the last syllable). For those who 
have passed the age of fourteen, the proper form to use 
is “My father,” or “My mother.” 

When speaking of a bishop or other dignitary, always 
use his full title. Do not say, “The bishop,” etc., but 
“The Right Reverend Bishop.” 

Using pet names or nicknames when speaking of per- 
sons to whom we owe respect, is considered rude and 
unbecoming. 
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If, in conversation with a man, you have occasion to 
speak of his wife, do not say “Your wife,” but rather, 
“Mrs, N.,” or “Madam N.” In speaking to her, say, “Mr. 
N.,” and not “Your husband.” 

You may say to the parent of another, “Your son told 
me so;” however, in a similar case, say, “Miss N.,” and 
not “Your daughter.” 

Be not too short or even snappish when offering or 
asking for anything. There are certain polite forms 
which you must learn to use from childhood. Thus, at 
table, you may say, “Allow me to help you to some 
fruit,” or, at another occasion, “Permit me to assist You,” 
or, “May I have the pleasure of?” or, “Will you kindly 
allow me to?” etc. 

A request beginning with, “Will you please?” or, “May 
I ask you?” “Kindly hand me,” “Will you be so kind?” 
etc., and uttered in a pleasant voice and with a smile, 
always meets a willing response. And then, a hearty 
“T thank you,” or “Thank you very much,” (never simply 
“Thanks”) makes the one who grants the request feel 
happy for having caused you the pleasure. 

The little polite phrases, “Pardon me,” or “I beg your 
pardon,” or “Please excuse me,” will smooth away many 
a frown caused by your inattention or thoughtlessness. 

It is an indication of tact and of regard for others 
to know when to say, “Pray, be seated,” “Do not stand 
without your hat,” “Do not rise, I beg of you,” “Allow 
me to take your hat,” and similar polite phrases that 
are proper on various occasions. 

It is a very poor compliment to the intelligence of 
the person with whom we are speaking, if we constantly 
inquire, “Do you understand?” It is likewise offensive 
to the speaker to say, “If what you have said be true,” 
for this might lead him to suspect that you consider him 
to be untruthful. 

Above all, a Catholic will be careful to use appropriate 
language when speaking of God, of the Saints, or of holy 
things. Thus, he will not speak of “the Mass, Commu- 
nion, the Sacrament of the Altar,” but will say, “the Holy 
Mass, Holy Communion, the Most Blessed Sacrament of 
the Altar.” He will not say, “Mary, or the Virgin, Peter, 
Francis,” but “the Blessed Virgin,” or “the Holy Mother 
of God, Saint Peter, Saint Francis,” etc. 

Respectful.—A second requirement of polite conversa- 
tion is to be delicate and respectful in our utterances. 
Here, again, as in so many instances, we see that true 
politeness is a natural outgrowth of piety and religion. 
A true Catholic loves God, and keeps His command- 
ments; he professes and practices his faith; he excels in 
respect toward the Church and her servants, the priests 
and religious, and in esteem for her teachings, dogmas, 
and means of grace. Accordingly, he will not allow him- 
self any expression that might injure these feelings and 
sentiments. Banish, therefore, from your conversation, 
all disrespectful remarks against the Church, the Pope, 
Or against any bishop, priest or religious. 

Never speak lightly or mockingly of the Saints, of 
miracles, devotions, divine services, or devout practices. 
Avoid abusing the sacred texts of Holy Scripture, using 
them in a ludicrous or ridiculous manner. 

It is likewise very unbecoming to exclaim, at every 
occasion, “God!” or “My God!” This would, moreover, 
be a sinful breach of the second commandment of God. 

Prudent.—Season your conversation with the salt of 
prudence and discretion. It is the indication of a noble 
heart, and of a good character, two qualifications that 
entitle their possessor to the esteem and confidence of 
all good men. 

Never reveal a secret that has been entrusted to your 
safe-keeping. It would be a sinful breach of confidence, 


that would merit dishonor. 

In your conversation never speak on any subject that 
would annoy or offend any one of the company, or re- 
mind him of some fault or disagreeahle occurrence of 
the past. 

Be prudent and careful when speaking in the presence 
of strangers. 


You might, unknowingly, relate something 
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that would perhaps refer to some relative or friend of 
theirs, and thus they may become your enemies. 

Never hint that you know something about others, 
which you dare not mention; saying, for instance, “I 
heard something about him that would surprise you, but 
I’ll not tell.” Such hints are offensive to the company, 
whom we do not deem worthy to know what we know. 

Avoid impertinent questions, and never ask about 
things that do not concern you. Do not try, by asking 
repeatedly, to find out things that another does not wish 
to tell. 


It is very rude and unmannerly to try to hear what 
others are saying in a private conversation. If you are 
in the company of several persons, and it becomes neces- 
sary to tell something private to one in particular, ask the 
company to be excused for a moment, and then let the 
communication be as brief as possible. 

Beware of gossiping. It is a most detestable, and 
even a sinful habit. Never make known what you have 
heard or seen in the house of another, or in a private 
circle of friends. Before mentioning anything of this 
kind, let your charity and good judgment apply the test, 
which is to repeat only such things as would in no wise 
be disagreeable to the persons concerned, if mentioned 
in their presence. 


Modest.—Modesty is a virtue by which we prudently 
distrust ourselves, and habitually give the preference to 
others, rather than take advantage of them. Modesty is, 
indeed, the surest means of gaining the esteem and sym- 
pathy of our fellow-beings, whilst the lack of it is most 
repulsive. 


If you would acquire this amiable virtue, you must, 
in the first place, avoid speaking too much. When in 
company, be not the one who has “all the say.” It is 
most unbecoming, and marks the “bore” in conversation; 
hence, such persons soon become tiresome talkers, and 
necessarily lose the esteem of their companions. Re- 
member the words of Holy Scripture: “In a multitude of 
words there shall not want sin.” (Prov. 10:19.) 

The best rule to guide young people may be summed 
up in these few words: Be silent on topics you know 
nothing about; listen much, speak little, and always to 
the point. 

Avoid pride and vanity in your conversation. Be not 
continually talking about Yourself, your acquirements, 
your family, or their fortune, the work that you have 
accomplished, or the plans of your future achievements. 
Avoid the constant use of “I, my and mine.” “Keep 
your own affairs to yourself, and avoid meddling with 
other people’s business,” is a good rule to observe. 

Should you have occasion to mention several persons, 
including yourself, name them in the order of dignity or 
age, and yourself last; thus, “My father, my brother, and 
I,” or, “You, he, and I.” 

Charitable—Our conversation will not be polite un- 
less we have a charitable and kindly feeling towards our 
neighbor. Listen to the beautiful teaching of the Divine 
Word: “Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Again, the great apostle, Saint Paul, says: 
“If I could speak all the tongues of men and angels, but 
had not charity, it would avail me nothing.” 

The constant practice of charity, which is one of the 
most necessary requirements of polite conversation, is 
one of the most difficult accomplishments. Indeed, it 
requires much virtue, such as humility, self-control, and 
fortitude. On the other hand, it produces the most agree- 
able and most favorable effect. It elevates, rejoices, con- 
soles, encourages and fortifies the soul, as the morning 
dew refreshes and reanimates the languishing rose, and 
retouches its paling tints with hues of warmth and 
brightness. 

When any one asks a favor of you, charity will induce 
you to receive him with a kind word and a pleasant dis- 
position, so that, even though it were not in your power 
to grant his request, he would not have occasion to be 
displeased at a refusal. 
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Avoid saying anything disagreeable or offensive, un- 
less your duty obliges you to du so. Never call attention 
to any personal defect, to the looks, the color of the 
hair, the name or nationality, the manner of speaking, etc. 
On these points most people are very touchy, and easily 
take offense. 

In company, never speak of any of those present in a 
manner that would tend to lower them in the esteem of 
others. On the contrary, acknowledge their good quali- 
ties, their merits, or their success, and try to introduce 
such subjects of conversation as will give them occasion 
to utilize their knowledge or talents with good effect. 

Be careful, above all, when speaking of the absent, 
to observe the rule of Saint Augustine: “Of the absent, 
say nothing but what is good.” In this connection we 
are forcibly reminded of the words of Saint James: “If 
any man offend not in words, the same is a perfect man.” 

Avoid criticising and fault-finding. Some disagreeable 
characters there are, who see nothing of the beautiful and 
praiseworthy in others, or if their attention be called to 
some point of excellence in another, they will disdain 
to give him credit. They will readily detect some fault, 
however trifling it may be, and will speak about this with 
visible pleasure and satisfaction. They do not realize 
that they are betraying their own base disposition and 
disagreeable character. 


Children, above all, must avoid this impolite and sin-- 


ful practice of finding fault with their parents, teachers, 
and other superiors. Rude and impolite pupils often de- 
light in making fun of remarks, or of rules laid down 
by their teachers. They do not understand that such 
actions show their own stupidity and pride, that they 
offend God thereby, and give bad example to their com- 
panions. 

A polite pupil will carefully avoid the company of 
those who try to find out the slightest faults of others, 
in order to belittle them in the eyes of their teachers, or 
of their companions. 

Never allow Yourself to joke with your superiors; 
this would show a want of reverence and respect. On 
the other hand, if any one allows himself a joke at your 
expense, have manners and virtue enough at least to say 
nothing and look pleasant. 

Those who are always joking are generally hated. An 
innocent joke may please sometimes, but it is fatiguing 
and tiresome to hear one who is constantly trying to be 
witty. 

Never jest about religion, or anything sacred, or about 
any case that is deserving of pity. 


To mimic others is coarse and insulting. It may give 
amusement to ignorant and narrow-minded people, but 
it will never be acceptable in polite company. 
“The Polite Pupil,” by the Brothers of Mary, Dayton, O.) 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS FOR CLASS USE. 


Texts from “the written word of God” should have an 
important place in the religious teaching of the school. 
Our Holy Father, Pius X, and his predecessor, Leo XIII, 
strongly urged that Christians be taught to read the 
Scriptures with understanding and reverence. Pope Pius 
VI, in a letter to the archbishop of Florence, extolled 
the reading of the Scripture in the following words: 

“Beloved Son: Health and Apostolic Benediction: You 
judge exceedingly well that the faithful should be incited 
to the reading of the Holy Scriptures; for these are the 
abundant sources left to everyone from which to draw 
purity of morals and of doctrine,” etc. 


By request we present herewith a list of passages se- 
lected by the diocesan school board of Baltimore to sup- 
ply readings by the teacher at the opening of school each 
day. Explanations and questions on the lessons of the 
texts should follow the reading. Teachers giving ten to 
fifteen minutes each day to this work will be surprised at 
the results achieved in the course of a year or even a 
term. 


From the New Testament. 
1. On each Friday, read the Epistel and Gospel of the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 
Read each day from chapters 5, 6 and 7, of St. Matthew 
(Sermon on the Mount) until complet 
Read Our Lord’s discourse and. prayer for the Apostles 
nue the Last Supper (St. John’s Gospel 13, 14, 15 and 16 Chap- 
ters). 
4. The discourse at Capernaum (St. John 6c from 48 to 7Ov). 
5. The healing of the palsied man, soul and body. (St. Mat- 
thew 9c. 8 verses.) 
6. The lesson of Christ to the twelve Apostles, (St. Matthew 
14c. 42 verses.) 
7. The parable of the sower. (St. Matthew 13c. 23 verses.) 
8. The parable of the good seed. (St. Matthew 13c. from 
24 to 36 verse.) 
The parable of the pearl. (St. Matthew 13c. 45 to last 


10. Explanation by Christ. (St. Matthew 13c. 36 to 45 verse.) 

11. Lesson on humility, scandal, ete. (St. Matthew 18c. 1 to 
last verse ) 

12. The parable of the laborers in the vineyard. (St. Mat- 
thew 20c. 1 to 17 verse.) 

. The parable of the marriage feast. (St. Matthew 22c. 

1 to 14 verse.) 

14. The last Judgment. (St. Matthew 24c. 15 to 35 verse ) 
1: 15. ae parable of the ten Virgins. (St. Matthew 25c. 1 to 
3 verse 

16. The parable of the Talents. St. Matthew 25c. 14 to 3 


-) 
17. Christ's coloquy with the just and reprobate on the last 
day. (St. Matthew 25c. 31 to 46 verse.) 
18. The indissolubility of marriage. (St. Mark 10c. 1 to 12 


19. The parables of the vineyard and husbandmen. (St. 
Mark 12c. 1 to 12 verse.) 
20. The parable of the good Samaritan. (St. Luke 10c. 25 to 


.) 
21. The lesson against hypocrisy, ete. (St. Luke 12c. 1 to 
48 verse.) 
22. The parable of the supper. (St. Luke 14c. 16 to 24 verse.) 
23. The parable of the lost sheep and the prodigal. (St. Luke 
l5ec. 1 to 32 verse.) 
24. The parable of the unjust steward. (St. Luke 16c. 1 to 


25. The parable of Dives and Lazarus. (St. Luke 16¢c. 19 
to 31 verse.) 
26. The parable of the Pharisee and Publican. (St. Luke 18c. 
10 to 14 verse ) 
2. The parable of the pounds. (St. Luke 19¢c. 12 to 28 


-) 
"38. The marriage feast of Cana. (St. John’s Gospel 2c. 1 to 
verse. ) 
29. Christ discourses with Nicodemus. (St. John 3c. 1 to 


se. 

30. Christ discourses with the Samaritan woman. (St. John 
4c. 1 to 31 verse ) 

31. Christ heals the sufferer of thirty-three years. (St. John 
oe. 1 to 47 verse.) 

32. Christ prefaces the doctrine of the real presence. (St. 
John 6c 48 to 70 verse.) 

33. The parables of the door and the Good Shepherd. (St. 
John 10c. 1 to 20 verse.) 

34. The raising of Lazarus from the dead. (St. John 11c. 
1 to 45 verse ) 

35. Veter heals the man born lame. (Acts 3c. 1 to 26 verse.) 

36. stephen’s last words and martyrdom. (Acts ‘ic. 51 to 59 


37. Conversion and Baptism of the Eunuch by Philip. (Acts 
Sc. 27 to 40 verse.) 

38. Conversion of St. Paul. (Acts 9c. 1 to 20 verse.) 

39. Peter’s deliverance from prison by an angel. (Acts 12c. 
1 to 17 verse. 

40. The daties of husbands and wives. (Ephesians 5c. 22 to 
33° verse.) 

41. On the efficacy of faith with illustrations. (Hebrews llc 
1 to 40 verse.) 

42. Faith and good works. (St. James Epistle 2c. 1 to 26 
verse. ) 

From the Old Testament. 

1. The Archangel Raphael reveals himself to Tobias. (Tobias 
12¢c. 1 to 22 verse.) 

2. Sacrifice of Isaac by order of God stopped. (Genesis 22c. 
1 to 18 verse.) 

3. The martyrdom of the seven sons and mother. (Machabees 
je. 1 to 42 verse.) 


HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL. 

A Knowledge of the Abstract.—‘What is an abstract 
noun, Nellie?” asked the teacher of a bright little girl. 
“Don’t know,’ was the answer. ‘Well, it’s the name 
of something you can think of, but can’t touch. Now 
can you give an example?” “A red-hot poker,” was the 
surprising and prompt reply. 

* 


* 


Such punishment as the institution allowed to be 
meted out were tried without any apparent effect upon 
a boy who was too garrulous in school, until at last the 
principal decided to mention the youngster’s fault upon 
his monthly report. So the next report to his father 
had these words: “Vincent talks a great deal.” Back 
came the report by mail, duly signed, but with this writ- 
ten in ink under the comment: “You ought to hear his 
mother.” 
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CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


Epwarp F. Worst, Principal Yale Practice School, 
Chicago Normal. 


FIRST GRADE 


Cutting to Line 
Very early in the work it has been found profitable 
to secure old seed catalogs, from which the various 
fruits and vegetables may be cut. Such lessons relate 
not only to the nature work for this season of the year 
but also give drill in cutting to line and afford excellent 
practice in the use of the scissors.. 


Cutting from Objects 
Cutting from objects naturally follows the cutting 
to line. Place vegetables, fruits, birds, etc., before the 
pupils and have them cut from the objects. 


Memory and Imaginative Cutting 
Memory cutting follows the cutting from objects and 
folluwing this the imaginative cutting, which is indis- 
pensable in the illustrative work. 
The latter may be done in one-piece cutting, or it 
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‘be made in connection with drawing, number and home 
interest occupations. 

In Fig. 24 cut continuous lines and lay squares 1, 
3 and 4 upon 2 and paste. 

Fig. 25 shows a matchsafe. 

For pockets use 6-inch squares. 

To avoid too many thicknesses in ends cut away such 
parts of the squares 1, 2, 3 and 4 not used as paste flaps. 
See Fig. 25. 


may be done in sections and the different parts arranged 


to make up the picture. See Fig. C. 
This is an excellent way to develop ideas of perspec- 
tive. 


Applied Art 


The work in design should begin very early, since the 
designs made are to ‘be applied to the finished exercises. 

Colored pegs are convenient to have in this early de- 
sign work. They may be aranged in various patterns 
upon the desk. Plane geometric forms of colored paper 
may be arranged in borders upon the desk. When a 
well-arranged border has been made by placing various 
shapes on the desk allow the pupils to paste same ar- 
rangement on paper. The geometric forms mentioned 
may be purchased of Thomas Charles, Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, at the rate of 15 cents per thousand. 


Foldings 
The work in foldings for the beginning first grade is 
simply a continuation of the work given last month. 


First Cutting of Squares 
The following foldings are still based upon the square. 
Give pupils rectangular pieces of paper. Without the 
use of the ruler fold the short edge of the paper diag- 
onally so that it coincides with the same distance on the 
long edge. Cut away surplus paper. Unfold diagonal 
and the square remains. Do not fail to develop from the 
following exercises as much number and language as 
possible. It might be well to follow the questions on 

the box given in the September number, 
The cube and a few exercises growing out of it, to 
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From the cube may be made chairs, tables, boxes, go- 
carts, etc. 

The wheels for go-carts may also be purchased of 
Thomas Charles Co. They are cut of stiff paper and may 
be had at a very low price. They may also be made 
by drawing around some circular object. To hold 
wheels in place use collar buttons such as are used in 
laundries. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECOND GRADE 
In giving an oral dictation to a class of pupils the 
blackboard should rarely if ever be used except when 
first beginning the work. When the teacher gives a di- 
rection and immediately turns to the board to illustrate 
the purpose of the oral dictation is lost. 
Oral Dictation 
Basket made in connection with story of Red Riding 
Hood. It is made of a light quality of bristol-board or 
a heavy manila paper. 
Draw a rectangle 6 inches by 4 inches. 


Place rec- 


tangle with 6-inch edge parallel with front edge of 
desk. The edge of the paper corresponding to the right 
hand is called the right edge and the opposite edge is 
called the left edge. The edge directly in front is called 
the front edge and the edge nearest the back of the 
seat directly in front of the one working is called the 
back edge. With this understanding the dictation may 
be continued. 

On the right edge of the rectangle and one inch from 
the back right corner place a dot. Place a dot on the 
left edge opposite the one just placed and connect the 
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two by a straight line. On the left edge of the rectangle 
and one inch from the front left corner place a dot. 
Place a dot just opposite on the right edge and connect 
wheels in place use collar buttons such as are used in 
the two by a straight line. On the back edge of the 
rectangle and one inch from the back left corner place 
a dot. Place a dot opposite on the front edge and 
connect the two by a straight line. On the front edge of 
the rectangle and one inch from the front right corner 
place a dot. Place a dot just opposite on the back edge 
and connect the two by a straight line. See Fig. 26. The 
drawing shows a square in each of the four corners. 
Each square has foyr edges. Cut along the front edges 
of the squares in the back right and left corners and 
along the back edges of the squares in the front right 
and left corners. 

Score all lines to be creased with the back edge of 
the scissors, using the ruler as tho a line were to be 
drawn. 

Fold into basket form with lines on the outside and 
paste inch squares on inside of basket. Such an exer- 
cise is one of the best in cultivating attention and accu- 
racy. It gives the pupils the power not only to under- 
stand a simple direction but to follow it accurately. 

Give several other exercises based on the above. Pu- 
pils should do exercises similar to the following in- 
dependently: 

Make a basket that when finished shall be 4 inches 
long, 3 inches wide and 1 inch deep. 

Make a box that when finished shall be 3 in. by 2 in. 
by 2 in. 


Gag 


Do not omit the most excellent number work growing 
out of such exercises. 

Place pattern drawing of Fig. 27 on blackboard and 
ask pupils to make a completed model. 

Show pupils a completed exercise made by the teach- 
ers and ask them to make one like it. There must be 
variety in this work. : 


THIRD GRADE 


Continuation of the circle-maker. 

Indian canoe. Made of ordinary drawing paper 
streaked with lead pencil or ink, as shown in com- 
pleted object, to give it the appearance of birch bark. 

Draw a rectangle 8 by 4 inches. 

On the right and left edge and one-half inch from 
front and back corners place dots. 

Using the dots as centers, describe a 3-inch circle at 
each corner as shown in drawing. 

It might be well to mention here that when a 3-inch 
circle is called for one and one-half inches are used 
on the circle-maker. The diameter of the circle is al- 
ways given, allowing the pupil ‘to find the radius. 

Number Work on Canoe 

The rectangle is 8 inches on one edge; what is the 
length of the two long edges? The two short edges? 
How much longer is the rectangle than it is wide? 


The length is how many times the width? 

The width is what part of the length? 

What is the perimeter of the rectangle? 

What is half the perimeter? 

There are four 3-inch circles; what is the length of 
two of the diameters? 

Draw a line equal to three of the diameters. 

What is the radius of each circle? 

Make another canoe that shall be half as large as the 
one first made. This is a most excellent problem for 
the pupils to work out for themselves. In another les- 
son they might be asked to make another canoe, doubling 
the dimensions of the first. 


AUTUMN PICTURES WITH THE 
SCISSORS 


Miss Orive WItts, Supervisor of Drawing, 
Manistee, Mich. 


(The autumn scissors work, leading up to the sub- 
jects presented here, was published in the September 
number.—Editor The Catholic School ournal.) 

Now we have our cellars filled with the rich harvest. 
All is stored away for the winter, and with all our 
hearts we are ready for Thanksgiving day. 

Fig. V. is the picture of one little girl going to 


church with her mother. With our small pieces of 
paper it is very hard to get the proportions right. We 
talk about the door being higher than the lady and the 
children are very much amused over others’ mistakes, 
and then turn around and do the same thing. One 


child, being corrected for making the door so small, 
replied that the church was farther away. 

Fig. VI. is a Thanksgiving dinner. Jack Frost is here 
now, so we illustrate their song: 
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“Jacky Frost, Jacky Frost came in the night; 
Left the meadows that he cross’d 
All gleaming white; 
Painted with his silver brush 
Every window pane; 
Kiss’d the leaves and made them blush, 
Blush and blush again.” 
The children decided that Jacky Frost looked like 
a brownie, so Fig. VII. is one pupil’s idea of him kiss- 


ing the leaves. This was taken from a second grade 
room. All the other cuttings were t.ken from the first 
grade. 


A NOVEMBER CLASS CALENDAR 


(See calendar on opposite page.) 
FREDERICK WHITNEY, Director of Drawing, State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 


(The October calendar, with plans for its making, was 
published in the September number.) 

How long it would take to relate all the interesting 
events which history tells us have occurred in the 
month of November! The story-telling in the lowest 
grades, reading in the intermediate grades and litera- 
ture, history and geography in the highest grades are 
prolific sources from which to draw illustrations for a 
calendar or any other illustrative work for this month. 

If during the month of October we are spending an 
hour now and then in planning our November calendar 
we shall find no difficulty in selecting a subject, unless 
indeed the plethora of subjects suggested renders a 
choice difficult. We divine at once what the choice of 
the little people will be, so for this month I will tell 
how a fourth grade made theirs. It is shown in the 


accompanying illustration, and with it are shown some 
blackboard sketches and a number of pictures drawn by 
the children. 

The sketches were made by the teacher when showing 
the children what an easy matter it is to draw a turkey. 
with the side of the 


She first sketched a circle, then 


chalk indicated the feathers in the tail, wing, neck, etc., 
and lastly accented here and there with the side of the 
chalk for details. 

A number of the children went to the board and at- 
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tempted to imitate what they had seen done, and of 
course with varying success. They then tried at their 
desks, using charcoal or pencil, and lastly they tried 
with brush and ink, and some excellent sketches were 
produced. Several of these are seen in the small illus- 
trations and in the calendar decoration. 

As stated in a previous article, none of this work in 
drawing is-done without the use of stories, objects, pic- 
tures or animals, the drawing simply lending itself to 
the teacher and to the child as one means of expression, 
and a very important one it is. It becomes his vocab- 
ulary, which will be increased as the work in the grades 
continues until he expresses himself by this means quite 
as naturally as by the use of words. 

This month we will try to add to this vocabulary 
the representation of grass, bushes, trees and turkeys, 
and a useful calendar is produced as a result. 

After trying these sketches for a lesson or two the 
calendar was begun. The measuring, drawing of figures 
and letters and pasting were done as in previous les- 
sons, and marked improvement was observed on the 
part of many of the children. This improvement was 
noticeable in other lines of work as well, and the 
change was appreciated by the grade teacher. 

A large sheet of cardboard 22x28 inches was se- 
lected, and each child was given a sheet of white or 
light gray paper. The teacher then placed a similar 
sheet of paper before the class, covered it with water, 
and then proceeded to show the children how to wash 
in the sky and shrubbery or bushes with a little ink. 
This formed the background. When this had been 
done by the children the teacher washed a few ver- 
tical tree trunks across her sheet and the children 
then attempted to do the same. 

The papers were then collected, new sheets were dis- 
tributed and the children asked to make new back- 


grounds and different woods. A variety of backgrounds 
was obtained, some with and some without perspec- 
tive. Many of the most successful drawings were acci- 
dental, doubtless, but we get many a good idea by at- 
cident and stumble upon many a helpful hint. 

The children’s eyes were open and they selected the 
background having the best perspective and suggest- 
ing the best story. 

The class then discussed how many turkeys should be 
drawn, whether they should be large or small, and 
where placed. They then made a number of sketches 
from memory, and each child cut out several and tried 
his ideas of arrangement. Several arrangements were 
presented to the teacher and a choice was then made 
for the calendar as shown in the illustration. 

This calendar was the work of a fourth grade; but 
from this my readers will perceive that it yields sug- 
gestions for a great variety of helpful lessons. 

Next month I will describe a December calendar and 
show you one made by some of my little people. 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION IN 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE CLASSES 


Epitn M. Pueassy, Primary Teacher, Brooklyn. 


SIMPLE STORIES OF CHILD LIFE 


Baby’s Mouse 

“T can creep,” said Baby. “Do you know what I did 
one day? Mamma left me sitting on the floor playing 
with my blocks. 

“Soon I thought I’d like a cookie, so I crept up to the 
closet door. I pulled it open. Then I reached down 
into the cookie pail. I got hold of something soft and 
warm. Then I pulled out my hand and looked at it. 
How pretty it was! 

“Soon I crept back to mamma. I held out my hand, 
but as I did so something jumped out upon the floor 
and ran away. 

“Mamma laughed and laughed. Then she said, ‘My 
baby can catch mice as well as any mouse-trap.’” 


A Picnic in the House 


Teddie and Jim had planned to go on a picnic. They 
were very much disappointed when the day proved rainy. 

“Never mind,” said mother, “We'll have a picnic at 
home.” So she filled the bath-tub: with water and let 
the little boys sail their boats there. 

After dinner they played circus. Mother built them a 
tent under the kitchen table. What a fine time they 
had! 

When night came two sleepy little boys put their arms 
about mother’s neck and whispered, “We had a good 
time even if it did rain, didn’t we, mother?” 


A Walk in the Woods 

Jack and Rover are great friends. 
almost as good as a brother. 
gether. 

One day they took a walk in the woods. The nuts 
were just beginning to fall from the trees. Jack gathered 
two bags full of them for mother. Dear old Rover 
helped too, as well as he could, for he carried home one 
of the bags in his mouth. Jack carried the other one. 

Mother will use some of the nuts for Jack’s birthday 
cake. 


Jack says Rover is 
They have fine times to- 


Lazy Jack 
It was a hot summer day in the country. Jack had 
nothing to do so he wandered around in the fields. 
Soon he came to a little brook. 
“Oh, brook, won’t you play with me?” said Jack. 
“Not today,” said the brook. “I have my work to do. 
must water the fields.” 
Then a bee came buzzing by. 
_ “Oh, bee, please stop and play with me,” said he. 
“Not today,” said the bee. “I must gather honey from 
the flowers.” 
Jack saw a sparrow. 
“Pretty bird, please stay here and play with me,” said he. 
“Not today,” said the bird, “I must find some food for 
my babies.” 
“The brook, the bee and the bird are all working,” 
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thought Jack. “I guess I had better go home and work, 
too. I’ll help mother get the dinner ready.” 


Playing by the Sea 

One day Peter and Tom went to the sea-shore. 
boys had new pails and shovels. 

They made sand cakes and sand pies. They built sand 
forts and houses and dug deep wells. The time passed 
so quickly they were surprised when mother told them 
it was time to go home. 

When the boys started for home each one carried his 
pail filled with the nice clean sand. 

Mother said they might put the sand in the back yard 
and have a make-believe sea-shore. 


The Parade 


We have a parade on our street every morning. Why, 
here come the soldiers now! How well they march! 

Mary Jane is the grand leader. She waves the banner 
as she marches along. Of course it is only a napkin on 
a stick, but it makes a very fine banner. Willie cocks 
his paper soldier-hat as he plays upon the comb. Baby 
Johnnie beats the drum. 

The soldiers march up and down the street until they 
are tired. Now they hear mother call them to dinner 
How pleased they are! 


Polly and Jip 

One bright summer morning Polly took Jip out for a 
walk. They were trotting along pleasantly together, 
when suddenly Jip began to growl. 

“What can be the matter with Jip?” thought Polly. 
Looking up she saw a little gir] holding a kitten tightly 
in her arms, 

“Oh, your dog wants to hurt my kitty,” said the little 
girl, beginning to cry. 

“Jip is very naughty,” said Polly, “I’m very much 
ashamed of him. Now he will have to go home and stav 
indoors for being so rude.” ; 


Both 


Billy’s Shoe-string 
Oh, dear me! What shall I ever do? 
The lamp’s gone out, 
The string’s in a knot; 
I can't untie my shoe! 


2 
Oh, dear me! What in the world shall I do? 
I haven’t a thing 
To cut the string, 
And I can't get off my shoe! 


3 
Oh, dear me! I want a knife, or a light! 
If only I dared, 
And nobody cared, 
I’d just wear my shoe all night! 


FIRST-HAND STUDY OF THE SENTENCE 
J. B. Wisety, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. 


(In his prefatory remarks in “An English Grammar” 
Professor Wisely makes the following statements, sug- 
gesting a method of teaching which is worthy of care 
ful consideration. Teachers will do well to apply the 
suggestion in their teaching of grammar. Professor 
Wisely’s book is just off the press of Atkinson, Ment- 
zer & Grover, Chicago.) 

There is no need of committing to memory any law 
or principle of language from a text-book. All the facts 
of grammar are embodied in the sentence, and the 
pupil may study them at first hand, just as he studies 
the flower in botany or the rock in geology. Should 
he forget the rule, he has only to examine a few sen- 
tences and restate it for himself. Nor is the teacher 
asked to accept a single statement in this book. Gram- 
mar is not a matter of authority; it is a thought subject, 
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and if the teacher’s thought on the materials here pre- 
sented should lead her to a different conclusion from 
that stated in a definition she should not hesitate to 
change the definition. 

There is no need to tell the pupil that the flower has 
so many petals and so many sepals, or to send him to 
a book to read it, says the botanist; he can discover 
these facts for himself. Can he not also discover the 
uses of the substantive clause? If he is able to see 
that the fish has so many spines in the dorsal fin, why 
can he not see that the noun has gender, person, number 
and case? There is a close resemblance between this 
method of procedure in the language studies and that 
followed in the study of the natural sciences. True, no 
special laboratory, fitted up with tables, cases of in- 
struments or bottles of reagents, is necessary. The 
real unit of the subject, the sentence, is the material 
upon which we work; the instruments are the minds of 
the pupils, constantly at hand and never in the way. 


HELPS IN TEACHING READING IN 
PRIMARY GRADES 


Miss A. Grace Gisson, Model School, New York City 
Training School (N. E. A., 1905). 


“Words, like window-panes, are things to look thru, 
not things to look at.” Reading in the best sense is 
thought-getting, not word-accumulation. Hence the 
necessity of storing thought material in the child’s mind 
and thus laying a foundation for reading. Otherwise 
reading may become an accurate expressing of words 
rather than a grasping of the content of the lesson. The 
less conscious the child is of words, in an analytic sense, 
the farther his litthe mind may travel with the person 
or object of which he reads. Thoughts thus secured 
may ?rouse others, and a whole train springs up and un- 
folds, if the simple lesson be untrammeled by phonetic 
drills, word-construction lessons, word analysis, etc. 
These things are altogether necessary, but they belong 
to the “shop,” and should be dealt with at a distinct 
time, less the child become conscious of the process and 
miss the aim of the lesson. 

Reading should be the “holiday” wnen our little 
fellow goes out with his playmates on a pleasure trip, 
not in search of a vocabulary, but of ideas which may 
come to him thru the phrase, word or sentence. Ability 
to secure the idea makes a ready reader. Unconscious 
of-structure, whether by word or picture or combination 
of these, he gleans the thoughts, and his mind becomes 
alive with them. 

To this end drawing—the illustration of words, 
phrases and sentences—becomes of inestimable help to 
the beginner, especially in cramped city life, where the 
child’s horizon is so narrowed by the tenements about 
him. So simple a thing as a nest on a branch is a 
foundation for a full page. Sketch the bird also, the eggs 
in the nest, or the baby birds. Allow one child to form 
a story (sentence). Let another read it. Keep the 
work free and the child's interest will be sustained. It 
was well said today that the word “Washington” was 
as easy to read as “Joe” if the interest was equal. 

Phrases may be taught as a whole thru picture-making. 
Let us follow a few simple sketches: in the tree, on the 
branch, over the roof, thru the flowers, by the house, 
near the brook, etc. In this way a child becomes 
familiar with location, movement, direction, etc., and 
the phrase becomes a unit of thought as fully as an 
individual word may do so. The child may picture 
objects and write their names to impress new words. 

Three steps may help the reading for beginners: (1) 
Conversations, nature and object-lessons, stories, rhymes, 
etc. (2) Convert these into reality by allowing the 
child to reproduce by word and picture. (3) Let the 
teacher put these into reading form by sentence and 
picture, allowing the child to read and reproduce, not 
in his own words, but in the form presented by the 
picture. 
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SCHOOLROOM HINTS 


OCTOBER INSECT STUDY 
The Bumble Bee 


Material for observation is always abundant during 
the warmer months of the year, and only the simplest 
apparatus is needed. The young collector, who desires 
to learn something about the common insects needs only 
half-a-dozen fruit jars, with as many squares of cheese 
cloth to serve as covers; a few rubber bands, or pieces 
of twine, to keep them in place; a few small boxes to 
hold the living specimens collected; a few small bottles 
for aquatic insects, when such are sought for; perhaps 
a small forceps; and a needle mounted at the end of a 
thin stick. That is all that is required, and even that 
can be cut down so that only two or three fruit jars 
constitute the entire outfit. In extreme cases it is not 
necessary to have any outfit whatever; and if the young 
student has access to a garden, he can make his observa- 
tions from day to day, and learn many facts that will 
prove both new and interesting to him. 

There is no more interesting insect for easy examina- 
tion than the honey bee, which is with us from the 
opening of the first dandelion in spring to the end of the 
last aster in fall. A bumble bee is better for ordinary 
study because of its greater size, but otherwise presents 
the same facts. First of all the insects should be ob- 
served on the flowers, and it will be seen that they do 
not only feed, but actually roll themselves, in the blos- 
soms and become covered with the yellow pollen. Bees 
may usually be captured by putting the mouth of a 
bottle over the flower, allowing the insect to fly up, and 
then plugging the neck with cotton. Observations may 
then be made at leisure, and without danger of being 
stung. It will be seen that the pollen is held among the 
hairs partly by its viscid character, and partly by the 
structure of the hair which, examined under the micro- 
scope, is seen to be branched or compound. Large 
masses of pollen are sometimes observed on the outside 
of the hind legs, and the question arises: How did they 
get there? It is easy, even without a glass, to see the 
broad joints of the hind feet, with a curry-comb-like 
setting of spines, by means of which almost the entire 
body can be combed and all particles of pollen removed. 
So on the fore-legs there is an arrangement for cleaning 
the antennae, and altogether we have a beautiful ex- 
ample of adaptation for a special purpose. If the bottle 
in which the bee has been collected is a large one, the 
process of combing and cleaning may be generally seen 
after the insect has been in confinement for a few 
moments. If it is a bumble bee that is under examina- 
tion, the head and mouth structures will be found in- 
teresting. The tongue is almost as long as the insect 
itself, and, as a matter of fact, it is the bumble bee only 
that can get out the honey in red clover, incidentally 
pollenizing that plant—John B. Smith, Professor of 
Entomology, New Jersey State Agricultural College. 


THE FAIRY TALE AS READING FOR 
CHILDREN 


Some hold that the fairy tales should not be used as 
reading matter for children. One says that it is not 
distinctly honest. It is the idealized form of the child’s 
thought. 

Garlick has given 
against fairy tales: 

For: 

1. They are sources of pleasure and afford a stock of 
pleasant memories. 

2. They create a love for reading. 

3. They cultivate the imagination. 


the following reasons for and 
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4. They help to cultivate the feeling. Every good 
fairy tale has an ethical purport. 

5. They teach the children to believe in friendly tho 
invisible forces, and a mental attitude is found favorable 
to the reception of great religious truths. 

6. They help the young soul to aim at a high ideal. 

Against: 

1. They are said to prevent and harm the imagination, 
being themselves the creatures of unbridled imagina- 
tions. 

2. They give children false ideas of real life and so 
unfit them for their struggle in a matter-of-fact world. 

3. The wicked uncle, the unkind stepmother, the well- 
specified characters of fairy life, often transmit a’ strong 
bias against their supposed prototypes in real life. 

4. We have sufficient literature without them. 

5. They appeared in an ignorant and superstitious age, 
were written for a superstitious people and were based 
on superstition, and are therefore very unsuitable for 
the present enlightened age——Rose M. Libby in School 
Bulletin. 


HUMANE EDUCATION 


Mrs. Frora Hetm Krause, Chicago. 


Aigrettes and Slingshots 


Ladies, teachers, boys and girls, the fall and winter 
styles in hats are in evidence in shop windows and street 
parade. Birds’ feathers are more in vogue than ever, 
especially the aigrettes, each one of which costs the life 
by starvation of a nest full of young song-birds because 
the feathers must be taken from the mother-bird when 
she is caring for the young. 

In the interests of the humane department of The 
Catholic School Journal I tried to find out why it is that 
women use birds’ feathers on hats. I started out to 
interview some of our society leaders on the matter. 
T talked with some very good authorities on the subject— 
that is, some very fashionable: women. I succeeded in 
getting ten excellent reasons, and I now lay them before 
you for your reflection. 

I report the first conversation in detail: 

I called on Mrs. Jig-a-ma-rig, residing at 27 2-3 Lake 
Shore drive. 

The butler admitted me and in a little while a lady in 
silk rustled down to me. I explained my errand and she 
replied: 


“Well, now, let me see. Why do I wear birds’ feathers? . 


Well, I think it’s because I do so love to have dead 
things about me. It makes me feel so lively.” 

“But, madam, do you realize,” I said, “how these 
feathers are obtained?” 

“Indeed, no,” she replied; “I never thought anything 
about it.” 

So I explained to her that most birds are caught by 
traps. Sometimes these traps catch the bird by the foot 
or the throat or the wing in a very painful way. Some- 
times they are caught in this way and hang dangling in 
the hot sun for days without food or water until the 
trapper comes for them. Even then the trapper is not 
going to the expense of feeding birds which are so soon 
to be killed anyway, so most of them die of starvation 
and thirst and the fever of their wound. 

At other times birds are hunted with a gun; sometimes 
the shot only wounds the bird, and as it falls to the 
ground the dog brings it to the hunter. 

Without taking the time or trouble to kill the bird, 
the hunter pulls off that part of the plumage he wants 
and throws the suffering bird away, and so here is an- 
other form of death by inches. 

The society leader thought this was very interesting, 
and asked me to wait while she sent the maid for her 
“love of a bonnet” to show me. 

It had on it a breast and a head of a bird, an aigrette, 


two quills and a wing. I told: her I thought it was “a 
dream,” and came away. 

That is a sample of my interviews. The rest were so 
like this I will only give their reasons for wearing 
feathers. 

Answer 2.—“They are so expensive, and I dote on ex- 
pensive things.” 

Answer 3.—“Everybody else wears ’em; you have to 
do what everybody else does. You might as well be 
dead as not in style.” 

Answer 4.—“I don’t like to wear them but when I 
said so to the milliner she laughed at me. I don’t like to 
be laughed at, so I said I had changed my mind and 
would take the expensive hat with the bird’s breast on it.” 

Answer 5.—“If we didn’t kill birds for our hats they 
would be singing around all the time, and their singing 
makes me tired.” 

Answer 6.—“I never thought anything about it. It 
makes my head ache to think.” 

Answer 7.—‘‘What were birds made for if not to wear 
on our hats? I’m sure we are more important and more 
to be considered than just birds.” 

Answer 8.—“Just to give the members of the Audubon 
and Humane Societies something to do.” 

Answer 9.—“I wear dead birds on my hat because I 
can’t bear to see them so happy.” 

Answer 10.—“Because I haven’t anything else to do 
but be stylish.” 

I also had some interviews of a different character for 
the same interests. This time I did not visit fashionable 
ladies and society leaders. My later interviews were 
with the toughs and small kids who make life miserable 
in bird-city with the sling-shot. Because, now that the 
fall migration has begun, you may see the sling-shot 
in active evidence. 

I had a curiosity to know just why boys enjoyed using 
this instrument of torture, so I asked a number of them. 
I got ten such good reasons I felt they ought to be 
passed along. 

You will note that the reasoning of the hoodlums is, 
in a good many instances, very much like the reasoning 
of the fashionable feather-bearers. 

The two lists of reasons make good parallels. The 
logic of one is well measured with the logic-gauge of the 
other. 

I will give the first interview in detail: 

“Come here, my little man. I see you have just shot 
at a bird with a slingshot. Now do you know that 
many birds that you’ shoot at are not killed but just 
wounded? Perhaps an eye is put out or a leg broken, 
or a wing. It gets away from you, but its strength 
soon gives out. It can not get food nor drink and at 
last dies a slow death of terrible torture. Knowing 
this, why do you use a slingshot?” 

The young tough made a salute with his fingers 
twirling in the region of his nose and replied: 

“Aw, go wan! What are ye givin’ us? Ring off, 
central!” 

Here are the ten reasons given: 

Ans. 1. “Why do I use a slingshot? ’Cause teacher 
told me not to.” 

2. “’Cause the bird thinks he’s so smart flyin’ round; 
I just t’ought I’d show ’im I could fix ’im.” 

3. “’Cause I ain’t got nuthin’ else to do.” 

4. “Oh, it’s fun to see things wiggle.” 

5. “’Cause it’s ’gainst the law and maybe I kin git 
sent to the reform school. There ain’t no other boys 
in our neighborhood kin git sent there ’ceptin’ me.” 

6. “Aw, Shotsy Boostein he uses one, and I guess 
I’m’s good as he is.” 

7%. “Why, birds was made for boys to shoot at. Why, 
if ‘twasn’t for birds we wouldn’t need no slingshots.” 

8. “’Cause th’other boys’d say I was ’fraid-cat if I 
didn’t.” 

9. “I don’t think nothin’ at all about it. All the boys 
do it.” 

10. “Aw, cut it out. You make me tired.” 
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Numbers & Arithmetic 


FACTORING AND MULTIPLES 
G. C. Suutts, State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis. 


The value of factoring in a course of study is too 
often underestimated. By means of it many processes 
in arithmetic and algebra can be abbreviated and much 
work can be done mentally that otherwise would require 
pencil and paper. 

Skill in factoring depends upon a ready recognition 
of the factoring table. This table, unlike the addition 
and other tables, is not a definite set of processes, but 
its scope depends somewhat upon individual require- 
ments. A table that ordinarily meets the needs of pupils 
is the analyses into two factors of each of the composite 
numbers from one to one hundred, of the squares of 
numbers from ten to sixteen and of the cubes of num- 
bers from five to twelve; as, 84 = 7 X 12, 722 =8 X 9, 
X 18, 76 = 4 X 20, 01 = 7 X 18, 195 = X 
etc. This table should be memorized just as thoroly as 
the addition or multiplication tables. The part of the 
table composed of the analysis of the products of the 
multiplication table, and by far the most valuable part, 
should be learned with that table in the third grade. 
It can be acquired while serving as an excellent drill in 
learning the multiplication table. During the fourth 
year the prime numbers from one to one hundred and 
the remainder of the factoring table, at least as far as 
above indicated, should be learned. 

In factoring any number within the range of the table 
the pupil should at sight recognize two factors that pro- 
duce the number, then the prime factors of these factors 
can be seen at once, as, in factoring 72, think factors 8 


and 9, then 2° and 3°; or 6 and 12, then 2 X 3 and 2” X 3. . 


Various drill exercises tending to develop a quick rec- 
ognition of prime factors of numbers should be given. 
Following are suggested some interesting ones: 

(1) Take several composite factors, as 28 X 36 X 42 
X 84 X 72, and express the product in terms of prime 
factors and exponents, as 2” X 7° X 3° To get the re- 
sult the pupil, in going from left to the right, counts 
the twos, as 2, 4, 5, 7, 10, and expresses the 10 factors 
two as 2”; then the sevens, as 1, 2, 3, and expresses as 
7°; then the threes, as 2, 3, 4, 6, and expresses as 3°. No 
written work should be permitted except the answer. 
Let pupil check his work by counting the factors from 
right to left. 

(2) The square root or cube root of such a product 
can be extracted by a slight modification of (1). Let 
the pupil count as before the number of times each 
prime factor is used, and divide this number by two in 
square root, for the exponent of the factor, and by 
three in cube root for the exponent; as the square root 
of 26 X 56 X 78 X 42 = 2° X 13 X 7 X 3. The prod- 
ucts in the first exercises taught should be a perfect 
power of the root to be extracted. 


(3) A product of several numbers divided by one 
91 X 42 X 24 
Or more composite numbers, as = 126. 


26 X 28 


Let this be as near mental as possible. 
56 X 63 
; requiring the answer 


Better give at 


first such examples as 

72 
mentally, and as the power of the pupil grows extend 
the scope of the work. Let the pupil see the numbers 
and simply express the answer. 

Economy of energy in these and similar exércises de- 
pends upon a thoro memorization of the table. The 
drill tends to fix it in memory and give facility in its 
use. 

The least common multiple logically follows factor- 
ing. The fundamental principles upon which the process 
is based is “A multiple of a number contains each prime 
factor of that number.” Since this is true, to be a mul- 
tiple of several numbers it must contain any given prime 
factor the greatest number of times it occurs in any of 
the numbers, and if no other factors are in the number 
it is the smallest that is a multiple of them all and hence 
is the least common multiple. As, in finding the 1. c. 
m. of 18, 24, 40 and 15, three is found twice in one of 
them, two three times, and five once. Hence 9x8x5 is 
the |. c. m. Finding the 1. c. m. should be largely a mental 
process. The pupil should not be allowed to write down 
the prime factors of each of the numbers. If factoring 
has been well taught that is purely a physical exercise 
and should be remanded to the play ground or gym- 
nasium. The following is sufficient written work for 
a fourth or fifth grade pupil. Find the 1. c. m. of 52, 36, 
65, 45 and 20. 

Solution: 

52X36 X65 X45 X20 

4X9X5 X13=2340—=ans. 
The pupil should be taught to exercise good judgment 
in the interests of economy in the multiplication of fac- 
tors. For instance, in the above, to multiply in the or- 
der, 4, 5, 13 and 9 is better than in the order of 4, 9, 13 
and 5. In multiplying 8, 9 and 17, the order of multipli- 
cation 8, 17, 9, or 9, 17, 8 is better than 8, 9, 17. If there 
are twos and fives in the group to be multiplied, they 
should be paired off, the remaining factors multiplied, 
and as many ciphers annexed as there are pairs of twos 
and fives. As, in 24X75X15X14=3 X14X9 X1000=378000. 
The multiplication in this order can be purely mental, 
but to multiply disregarding the pairing of the twos 
and fives is to do written work at a considerable loss of 
time. 


If drill has been given in counting prime factors, 
as above suggested, a glance will show how many factors 
ten-can be found by the pairing process. Practice upon 
multiplication of this kind is valuable for its own sake, 
and serves as an excellent drill in factoring. 


About the only value of greatest common divisor in 
the grades is to serve as a drill upon factoring. If taught 


at all it should be purely mental. Its value for any pur- 
pose is usually over-estimated. Too much space is given 
to it in most of the arithmetics and algebras. There is 
no process in arithmetic or algebra that cannot more 
easily, or certainly as easily, be solved without the aid 
of the g. c. d. as with it, if factoring has been well 
taught. The processes in arithmetic, as stated in a 
former article, are tools for use elsewhere in the school 
work or in after life, hence those processes should not 
be taught that do not serve some practical end, tradition 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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PRIMARY NUMBER WORK 


Miss ADELLE Parsons, Rochester, N. Y. 


In developing the subject of subtraction the materia's 
previously used may be utilized. The lessons should pro- 
ceed slowly and along similar lines to those used in the 
development of the subject of addition. The child should 
at this time be taught no technical terms, all instruction 
being given in the simplest possible forms. 

The teacher requests the pupils to lay four circles, 
then to take up two. They at once perceive that two 
remain. The process continues on the same combina- 
tion, using different units, until the child masters the 
fact that four minus two leaves two. The succeeding 
lessons in subtraction are developed in the same way. 

Subtraction games are now added to the child’s re- 
pertoire. The teacher’s ingenuity will suggest many. 

Occasionally a simple problem in addition or subtrac- 
tion should be placed on the blackboard. The children 
read it carefully and each draws a picture illustrating 
how the result in the problem is obtained. (Sheet No. 1.) 


Thane. were bo boys 
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Plate 1 


These little drawings may be done either with pencils, 
colored crayons or with brush and watercolors. 
Shopkeeping 

An occasional recitation given to “shopkeeping” is 
also an excellent exercise. For example, the teacher 
suggests that the pupils shall all be grocers for a few 
minutes. She then proceeds to purchase imaginary 
articles from the little tradespeople, requiring them to 
tell her the prices of the articles she wishes to buy, 
and when she offers them the money that they shall 
State to her the amount due to her in change. For ex- 
ample, she inquires of John the price of laundry soap, 
and on receiving information that it is three cents a 
cake gives him a dime, requesting him to tell her the 
amount due her. These business transactions require 


very little capital, as the same dime may be used during 
the whole recitation. 

This game may be used with equal benefit with addi- 
The teacher buys several articles and 


tion as a. basis. 
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a child announces the amount due him. Thus James 
says: “Bread, five cents; an orange, three cents; amount 
due, eight cents.” 

These lessons are on combinations previously mas- 
tered and are used to test the child’s knowledge, no 
material being given to assist him in his calculations. 

Multiplication Tables 


In taking up the multiplication tables the twos should 
first be developed, a sufficient time being devoted to 


Plate 2 


them to indelibly fix each separate step in the pupil’s 
mind. Sheet 2 will illustrate the method employed. 
The pupils are requested to lay two groups of 
two, then to count and discover the product for them- 


selves. Next three groups of two are laid, and this 
process is continued until the whole table has been 
developed. 


At this time it is advisable to demonstrate to the 
child the difference between three times two and two 


5 


Plate 3 


times three (Sheet 3) so that he may clearly see that 
altho the result is the same in each case, it is obtained 
by entirely different groupings. 
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Nature Study 


October 


October glows on every tree, 
October shines in every eye, 
; While up the hill and down the dale 
Her crimson banners fly. 
—Dora Read Goodale. 


“October is the month of painted leaves. Their rich 
glow now flashes round the world. As fruits and leaves 
and the day itself acquire a bright tint just before the 
fall, so does the year near its setting. October is the 
sunset sky. November is the later twilight.”—Thoreau. 


t 
NATURE STUDY FOR OCTOBER 
F, A. Harrison, Brodhead, Wis. 


Subjects of Study 


(For related work in drawing see “Drawing Lessons 
for October.”) 

October is one of the best of months in which 'to study 
some phases of nature work. The leaves of trees are 
mature and will soon fall off. Many of the fruits, such 
as acorns, keys and cones, are fully developed and can 
at this season be easily examined for differences. Most 
any day will be a good day in which to take the pupils 
out into the parks or better the woods, for a general 
study of a few kinds of trees. Suppose for this month 
we confine ourselves to the study of the oak, and try to 
become so familiar with it that every pupil will be able 
to recognize at sight at least these three: the white, 
the black, the burr. 


The White Oak 
Take at least one day for out-of-door study. Learn 
to recognize the white oak by its gray or whitish bark. 
The outer bark is rough and scaly on the entire trunk 
and on all of the large limbs. Most of the large limbs 


BustOak, 


project at right angles from the main trunk. The 
wood is white except where the trees are large and be- 
ginning to decay in the heart. In that case the heart 
wood is often a light reddish brown, but all of the new 
wood is white. The leaves are lobed, sometimes deeply, 


the outer edges of the lobes being rounded and never 
pointed. The upper surface of the leaves is green and 
the under surface much lighter—almost a gray. The 
acorn is usually large, say in its cup an inch long and 
two-thirds wide. The cup is shallow and rough, and 


both the cup and the acorn are usually a light green 
until they fall. The acorns fall in October or later. 


The Burr Oak 


The burr oak has a rough, corky dark brown or dark 
bark. The corky excrescences are very pronounced 
and cover even the smaller branches and twigs. On 
most varieties only the last four or five inches of the 
twigs, representing new growth, is free from the rough, 
corky layers. All the large branches project at right 
angles to the main trunk. The wood is a very light 
brown, altho the heart wood is often darker. The 
leaves of the burr oak are much like those of the white 
oak in that they are lobed and have rounded lobes. 
They resemble the white oak, too, in having smooth 
green upper surfaces and much lighter green or gray 
under surfaces. The general shape of the leaf is broad 
at the top, narrowing toward the base. The acorn and 
its cup is from one-half inch to an inch long and fully 
as wide. The acorn cup at the base is rough, and the 
upper margin often bears a mossy fringe. The color 
is light green or gray. The cup is deep and almost 


. 

3 
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incloses the acorn. The acorns fall in August and 
September. 


The Black Oak 

The black oak on the trunks and main branches of 
large trees bears a rough, hard black bark. The bark 
on all the twigs and smaller branches is smooth and in 
color is usually a dark gray. On trees less than a foot 
in diameter this smoothness of the bark is also char- 
acteristic of portions of the trunk and large branches. 
The large limbs usually project at right angles to the 
main trunk, but in. the tops the branches are straight 
and curve freely upward and outward. The tops pre- 
sent much less of the angular, rugged appearance so 
common in the white and burr oaks. The wood is a 
very light brown, and altho a very hard, serviceable wood 
is brittle and breaks square across. The white and burr 
oaks have a very tough wood that will splinter but 
seldom break square across. The leaves are usually 
dark green and shiny above and below. There is much 
difference in the depth of the indentations of the lobes 
of different varieties. The margins of the lobes are 
pointed and bear at each apex a fine hairy bristle. The 
acorns in their cups are from one-half an inch to an 
inch long. Some of the varieties that bear large acorns 
have them almost round. The cups are shallow and are 
smoothly scaly. The acorns and cups are usually brown 
or light brown, and fall in September and October. 


Collection of Specimens 


Make a collection for the schoolroom containing the 
following for each of these three kinds of oaks: A 
small branch bearing leaves, a number of acorns in their 
cups, a good-sized chip from the trunk showing bark, 
a sample of wood taken from the trunk. 

The red and pin oaks are not mentioned here, as they 
are less important classes. In general appearance they 
are much like the black oak. 

The beautiful deep purple and dark red colorings of 
the oak leaves after the early fall frosts should distin- 
guish the oaks from all other trees for beginners. 

Other trees that may easily be studied profitably in 
October are black and white ashes, soft and hard maples, 
hickory, walnut, butternut, etc. Note the bright red 
of the hard maples, that later fades to bright yellow. 
Gather samples of leaves, branches and nuts of the hick: 
ory, walnut and butternut. 


THE PLANT THAT FOLLOWS MAN 


CAROLINE WETHERELL. 


Certain flowers seem to attend upon the footsteps of 
mankind. Among these is the plantain, found in most 
dooryards in our country, and considered a troublesome 
weed. It has long narrow ribbed leaves that grow in a 
cluster near the ground and are surmounted by many 
very small whitish-green flowers, arranged on a spike, 
dark brown in color. Seen under a microscope these 
flowers present quite a curious appearance. They are 
four-lobed, with the long, slender pistil projecting very 
much beyond the flower. The four stamens are tipped 
by two-celled anthers, that is, by pollen-bearing vessels. 
having a division down the center. The seeds in the little 
seed vessel number from eight to eighteen, and when 
you consider the many tiny flowers which one plantain 
bears you will readily see why the plant, once it obtains 
a foothold, spreads so rapidly. The seeds are wafted 
by the wind or are scattered by animals or clothing 
that chances to brush against the ripe seed vessels in 
Passing. 

One peculiarity of the plantains is that they have 


no stems, the slender support of the flower head being 
merely the flower stalk. The low, flat head of leaves 
crowds out more welcome plants, so that it is not popu- 
lar in gardens where care is given to the cultivation of 
flowers or grass. 

The plantain is certainly found wherever the white 
man goes, and if he is responsible for its introduction 
this is due to the smallness of the seeds and their cling- 
ing qualities, which allow them to hide in the smallest 
fold or hem of the clothing. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH NATURE 
STUDY? 
ANNA BucKBEE, Teacher of Methods, State Normal 
School, California, Pa. 


Socializing Value of Nature Study 

It is not alone reverence for law that nature study 
gives. It has another character-forming function of al- 
most equal value; that is, what we may call the social- 
izing of the child. By this term is meant here the fitting 
the child to live in society. It is opposed to selfishness. 
A child who is learning to do things to promote. the 
common welfare is being socialized. 

The first step in the process is taken in the family 
life when a child reaches the point where he will vol- 
untarily make a sacrifice to promote the comfort or hap- 
piness of the family. Many never get beyond this. 
One of the best results that come from school life is 
that it gives an opportunity for teaching a wholesome 
respect for the rights of others. It is extremely diffi- 
cul to do this in the family because there is so much 
in the home that is common property, and because of the 
intimacy and inequality of family relations. Children 
are treated more or less as pets, and perhaps it is right 
that they should be. On the other hand, the common 
school, where the child meets many others of his own 
age and whose privileges are exactly the same as his, 
is the great leveler of social and family distinctions, and 
teaches the great lesson of equality before the law. 

The recognition of other people’s rights, however, 
is not enough to make a good citizen. There must be 
an active interest and a willingness to act or to sacri- 
fice for the common good. And not only this, but there 
must have been practice in acting together, in leader- 
ship and intelligently following a leader. A modern 
ideal school is not merely a place where facts are 
learned and recited, important as this is; but it is a 
place where the activities are so managed that the 
pupils have an opportunity to develop leadership, to 
make plans for the common good and carry them out 
To learn to regard. the» school as a social unit which 
one may serve is good preparation for regarding one’s 
town in the same way. 

It is certainly difficult to organize a school with this 
end in view. It is vastly easier to teach by precept. 
But, alas, we can not preach nor scold children into being 
good. Character is not produced so easily. If it were 
the world would long since have been regenerated. 
Nearly all of the plans suggested in this series of papers 
admit of co-operation among the pupils. In the excur- 
sions each child may help the rest by reporting his 
discoveries, sharing his treasures and contributing to 
the general stock of specimens and observations. The 
Chautauqua Junior Naturalist club offers a still better 
opportunity for each to do something for all, and for 
learning the efficiency of an organization as a means of 
doing work. If the correspondence advised is carried 
on each letter writer is doing something for the com- 
mon good. A recent state law in Pennsylvania requires 
that at least once a week there shall be regular in- 
struction in kindness to animals. In carrying out this 
law teachers frequently organize “bands of mercy?’ 
at their schools, which hold weekly meetings. This 
exercise is easily enlarged into a profitable study of ani- 
mal life and is social in purpose and method. 

The widest field for community work is found im 
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the school garden, especially where an effort is made to 
adorn the school grounds or to make artistic window 
gardens. Plants in rows or small squares, where every 
pupil has the same space and does the same work, are 
convenient and systematic; but this plan will not do as 
much for the children as when each one does something 
toward making a beautiful garden as a whole. 

The idea of having a few children, who can not leave 
town in the summer vacation, take care of the school 
plants ,as suggested in The School Century for June, 
1905, is excellent. A boy or girl who has done that, 
and realized the pleasure of doing an important service 
for the whole school, wil] not be satisfied afterward 
to live entirely for himself. The socializing effects 
upon pupils which come from the whole movement for 
beautifying schoolhouses and grounds are worth much 
more than the merely esthetic result. However, care 
must be taken not to push this aim unduly. Unless 
the socializing comes about as the natural and uncon- 
scious outgrowth of the method used the results will 
be as artificial and pernicious as any other pretended 
goodness among children. 


Guide the Pupil to Learn for Himself 

The young teacher may very properly inquire, Why 
should we take so much trouble to have a child learn 
for himself, for example, that plants need water and sun- 
light, when we could tell him so easily? The first an- 
swer is found in the theory that every child repeats 
the history of the race, and primitive man did not 
learn nature thru the medium of books, but thru ob- 
servation and experiment. In the second place, if we 
think the correspondence theory is not yet proved, we 
may find the answer in the unceasing activity of the 
child. Every unlettered parent knows that the boy 
must always be doing something. As one of them said 
to me recently, “’Pears as tho Georgie can’t let nothing 
alone.” This is the electric flash that lights up both 
the history of the race and the problem of education— 
the boy can not let things alone. The tribes that have 
let things alone are still barbarous. It is by not letting 
things alone that the race has grown. It is by taking 
hold boldly, testing in every possible way, that we have 
finally learned what we now know of nature and her 
laws, of her treasures and her waste places, of her friend- 
liness and her enmity. The child’s natural activity, if 
guided and encouraged by the home and school, will 
make him acquainted with nature in a more genuine 
way than is possible from mere passive listening. 

It seems from our present outlook that we may assume 
that by the time children are eight years of age they 
understand somewhat and are interested in the simple 
processes of civilized life. And since knowledge of 
nature in the early forms of civilization was closely 
interwoven with simple industries, the work in nature 
study and industrial history should go hand in hand 
and be separated more and more widely as the child 
grows older. 

With this simple principle to guide us it is compara- 
tively easy to plan our work in nature study. The race 
has taken whatever was near at hand and used it with 
whatever of knowledge and skill had been attained at 
any given period: The child may do the same. His 
progress will not be uniform nor his knowledge sys- 
tematic. 

It is not to be supposed that the wildest theorist would 
set children to learning nature in every particular as 
the race has learned it; for instance, to find out whether 
plants are wholesome by eating of them, to produce and 
preserve food for themselves or starve, to subdue wild 
beasts or be destroyed by them, to learn at first hand 
that fire scorches, and water drowns, and poisonous 
gases suffocate. The child must be saved from the 
dangers of unguided investigation, but he should be 
put in the way of safe and profitable finding out things 
for himself. 

Children must omit many experiences of the race, 
not only because they are dangerous but because they 
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are impracticable. Certain experiences might be provided 
at home, such as experiments with water, if parents gen- 
erally believed that the child needed these experiences. 
The keen enjoyment from building a dam, making a raft 
that will bear one up or making a big bonfire are all out 
of proportion to the end accomplished, but can easily 
be accounted for if we think of the boy as primitive 
man. We have merely come to the gate here of a great 
field where teachers and parents might co-operate to se- 
cure for the child safe and fruitful experiences which 
repeat the life of the past. 

Many experiences can be lived only in the imagina- 
tion, such as the contest with fierce animals. Folk-iore 
stories of these conflicts are probably the best material 
the teacher can use for this phase of nature study. 

The question is often raised as to how much the child 
is influenced by what is being done by older people 
all about him who are dealing with nature in the light 
of our most recent knowledge. That this accelerates 
the child’s progress thru the different stages is not to 
be doubted, but whether it hurries him as much as many 
think is not certain. It is true that if a boy trains a 
colt now he uses an up-to-date bit and bridle; if he digs 
in the ground he no longer uses a sharpened stick; and 
if with these modern appliances he would only believe 
what his elders tell him, and avoid the mistakes they 
warn him against, his progress would be rapit indeed. 
But he will not believe here any more than te will 
in the moral world. So he has to learn by exper‘ence 
that a sheep nor a calf will not make good steeds, that 
a gentle-looking cow will fight for her calf, that little 
chickens will “drown” in the wet grass, altho he can 
see that there is no water on the ground, that young 
birds will not eat what he feeds them, but stubbornly 
persist in committing suicide; that hoeing the wet ground 
makes it dry in hard chunks; that water will not run 
up hill, coax it as he may; that driving nails near the 
end of a board is likely to split it; that the cold bit will 
blister the horse’s mouth; that iron will rust and wood 
will shrink, and the fire must be lighted in the front of 
the stove, and green apples are unwholesome, and a thou- 
sand other things which we could tell him so easily. 

The girl is just as skeptical. She takes long to learn 
that soap is needed to. remove grease, that hot starch 
must be thoroly cooked and that just a little too much 
or too little baking powder makes a great deal of dif- 
ference. She is slow in getting hold of certain simple 
little things in physics. She will not believe that hot 
water will crack glass, that a little cold water may 
break the stove, that a cold draft against the oven 
will spoil the cake, nor that it injures plants to water 
them when the sun shines hot, nor that it may restore 
them to dash cold water over them when they are 
slightly frozen. She doubts that a little thing like a 
moth can do much harm, or that the wax used in graft- 
ing must not be scraped off, or that cherries and milk 
must not be eaten together, or that one should not 
crack nuts with her teeth. At least these and .nany like 
them were a part of the writer’s childish experience. 

This skepticism seems to be natural to normal chil- 
dren, who are not under the influence of fear and are 
thus led to say that they believe when they do not, 
or who pretend to agree in the hope of getting good 
marks in class. It is a strong explanation of our failure 
in trying to teach nature facts and laws to children by 
merely telling them. 

If space permitted hundred of exampies might be 
given of what children seemingly will not, but I think 
can not, believe concerning the laws of nature until 
they have tried them for themselves. (Older people 
who assert that water is pure becaise they can not 
see microbes in it should be very lenient in judging chil- 
dren.) If this view of the workings of the -iiild mind 
is correct, is it not time that teachers and parents plan 
to co-operate in an intelligent and sympathetic way to 
provide for children the varied expeiences which they 
need in order to be really educated? 


. 
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INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY 


II. 
MEXICO 


Amos W. Farnyuam, Oswego (N. Y.) State Normal and 
Training School. 


Note.—The aim of this series of lessons, its place in 
the course and the illustrative material used are stated 
in Lesson I. Lesson I. treated of Alaska. Alaska was 
selected because its cold climate produces a flora and 
fauna in strong contrast with our own. The climate 
also in great measure determines the activities of the 
natives, whose shelter, clothing and food are extremely 
primitive. All these arouse and hold the interests of 
children, who are themselves in their undeveloped state 
on a plane but little above tle plane of the savage. 

Mexico as a geographic study follows Alaska. Its 
narrow coastal plain has continuous weather similar 
to the hot summer weather of Oswego. Its high tem- 
perature and abundant rainfall produce plants and ani- 
mals many of which are very unlike our own .and also 
stand in the strongest contrast with the plants and 
animals of Alaska, whose temperature on the Arctic 
coast is low, and in consequence its precipitation is light. 


Study of Coffee as an Introduction to Mexico 

The work is introduced by a consideration of coffee. 
Coffee unroasted, roasted and ground should be pre- 
sented to the class. Children tell what the material 
is and for what it is used. (If possible secure Mexican 
(oaxaca—pronounced wahaka) coffee, which is usually 
sold by the name of “mocha,” altho all so-called mocha 
coffee is not grown in Mexico. Show a picture of a 
coffee tree in blossom or in fruit. A small picture found 
in an encyclopedia or dictionary may be drawn by the 
teacher on the blackboard, using colors if care is exer- 
cised in selecting right shades. Show picture of a coffee 
plantation and different stages of coffee production, also 
its preparation for shipment. Children note the geo- 
graphic environment of the growing coffee tree, the 
kind and quantity of clothing worn by persons employed 
in coffee culture, then determine the weather, and after- 
wards state what season of ours it is most like. The 
teacher tells them that where coffee grows it is summer 
weather the year round. One place where coffee grows 
is Mexico. 

Location of Mexico on large globe by teacher, on 
individual globes by children. The “color scheme’ 
shows that the surface of Mexico varies greatly in height. 
As height decreases temperature increases. Hence the 
hottest portion of Mexico is the low coastal plain bor- 
dering the Gulf of Mexico. Coffee is grown on the 
western border of the coastal plain, or rather on the 
slope that connects the coastal plain and the adjoin- 
ing plateau. 

Children trace with care the boundaries of Mexico, 
beginning at the northwest corner and tracing clockwise. 
This country is Mexico. Teacher writes the name on 
the blackboard, children pronounce and spell it. 
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Note.—All new geographical terms should become 
familiar to the children. These terms, as the study of 
geography progresses, will represent condensed experi- 
ences. 

Teather and children trace with care the, coffee belt. 
Children look, poin: and walk towards Mexico. Chil- 
dren face west, poimt towards Mexico with the left 
hand, and towards Alaska with the right hand. Note 
on globe the direction of Mexico from Alaska. Impress 
the fact that directions along meridians are either due 
north or due south; directions along parallels are either 
due east or due west. These lines may be named, their 
names pronounced, spelled and used in the work of loca- 
tion, but ideas of latitude and longitude are too difficult 
to be discussed here. Measure with a string the distance 
(as the bird flies) from your city to Mexico; from your 
city to Alaska; then compare these distances, children 
stating which is nearest to their home. Note that to 
the north of us is a country whose climate is colder 
than ours; to the south a country whose climate is 
warmer than ours. Note that we do not raise coffee 
because our summer weather does not last all the year. 
The temperature range for coffee is from 55 to 80 de- 
grees. Coffee requires not only continued warm tem- 
perature but much moisture, shade and a certain kind 
of soil. The soil required is a red soil of volcanic origin; 
the shade is obtained by planting coffee trees among 


A Mexican Coffee Tree in bloom, and fully matured 
coffee berries at the same time. 


other and larger trees; and the moisture is supplied to 
the coffee lands ‘of Mexico by winds that blow con- 
stantly from,the northeast and across the warm waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico. 

The coffee tree if allowed to grow would reach a 
height of twenty feet, with a stem three or four inches 
thick; but to facilitate the harvesting of its fruit it is 
trimmed back and kept to a height not exceeding 
twelve feet. “Its leaves are smooth and shining, and of 
a dark green on the upper surface, but paler beneath, 
about six inches long by two and a half wide, and of 
an oblong, somewhat oval, shape, with wavy edges, 
terminated by a long, narrow point. The flowers are 
produced in dense clusters at the bases of the leaves, 
and, being of a snowy white color, they give the shrub 
a beautiful appearance, but are of ephemeral duration; 
their corolla is cut into five divisions, bearing the sta- 
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mens fixed round the top of the tube and protruded be- 
yond it. They are succeeded by numerous little red 
fleshy berries resembling small cherries, each of which 
contains two of the seeds commonly called coffee.”— 
Lindley and Moore’s Treasury of Botany. 

In some varieties of coffee there is a tendency for only 
one seed to mature, the other remaining undeveloped. 
This is the coffee of commerce known as “peaberry” 
coffee. The so-called mocha coffee, including oaxaca, 
is a peaberry. Oaxaca coffee is not excelled by the test 
mocha. Mexico produces nearly one hundred inillion 
pounds annually, most of which is sold to the United 
States as a choice mocha. As large as this quantity 
seems, it is only a small part of the coffee which we 
buy from the coffee-producing countries of the world. 
Statistics show that we consume considerably more 
than 750,000,000 pounds annually, “a yearly average of 
very nearly eleven pounds for each inhabitant.”—Red- 
way’s Commercial Geography. 

If any greenhouse within reach of the school contains 
a coffee plant get permission either to take the plant 
to the class or the class to the plant. 


Related Constructive Work 


Have the children reproduce orally and in writing the 
description of the coffee tree, the conditions which favor 
coffee culture, the location of the coffee region in Mex- 
ico and the important steps taken to secure the bev- 
erage, from the gathered fruit to the ground coffee like 
the sample shown to the class. Children make pencil, 
crayon or brush drawing of coffee beans, blossoms, 
leaves and trees, and use them to illustrate their written 
reproductions. 


Plant Life of Mexico 


Teach the plant life of Mexico, its kinds, especially 
the kinds peculiar to the low moist coastal plains— 
rice, sugarcane, cotton, banana, pineapple, orange, lemon, 
lime and indigo. Among the trees of this region may be 
found the cocoanut palm, mahogany, ebony, logwood 
and rosewood. On the higher and therefore cooler and 
less moist lands are grown tobacco (of superior qual- 
ity), maize, beans, wheat, oats and barley. Among the 
trees of the cooler regions are oak, pine, spruce, cedar 
and fir. Show pictures and when possible specimens of 
the different plants. Show specimens of woods and 
note the difference in density (therefore hard and soft 
woods), color, graining and peculiar fitness for the use 
to which each is most largely put. Children classify 
under the respective heads of grains, fruits and trees 
the plants of Mexico which they have studied. Which 
of these plants produce material for food? For clothing? 
For shelter? For furniture? Compare plant life of 
Mexico with plant life of children’s home; also of 
Alaska. Account for difference and similarity. 


Animal Life of Mexico 


Teach the animal life of Mexico, kinds peculiar to the 
region—jaguar, puma, tapir, ant-eater, armadillo, pec- 
cary, monkey, snake (some of which are venomous), 
alligator, parrot and hummingbird. Show pictures of 
each. Their use to the people. 

Which are flesh-eaters (carnivores)? Which are plant- 
eaters (herbivores)? Which are both flesh and plant 
eaters (omnivores)? Children make lists of each under 
respective headings. Compare with animals found in 
children’s home region; in region of Eskimo. Reasons 
for differences. 


The People of Mexico 


Show pictures of uncivilized Mexican Indians, of na- 
tive whites and of mixed races. Show pictures of the 
houses of the different peoples; note material and plan 
of each. Consider peculiar foods, styles of dress, means 
of travel. 

The native whites of Mexico are of Spanish descent, 
and in general constitute the landed proprietors of the 


country. Their manners and customs are those of 
Spain. The people who are of mixed Spanish and In- 
dian blood are the tradesmen, farmers, herders and day 
laborers. The Indians are of two classes, civilized and 


savage; the latter can not be considered a productive 


class. 


Mexican Staples 


The staple grain of Mexico is corn. Mexico ranks 
third as a corn-producing country. The “tortilla,” the 
national bread of the Mexicans, is a cornmeal wafer 
baked on hot slabs of stone. Another national dish 
is beans cooked with red peppers. 


Exercises and Special Studies 


Children make a “bill of fare” for a dinner in a. Mexi- 
can farmer’s home; in an Eskimo’s home; in their own 
home. 

Children make drawings of Mexican huts. 

Locate Vera Cruz (true cross) on globes. Compare 
with the children’s home city with reference to location, 
size, age, etc. How may coffee be brought from Vera 
Cruz to New York, and from New York to us? Routes 
traced on globes. Time required for transportation. 

Study of Mexico may be continued by considering: 

Vanilla. Present vanilla beans, which may be obtained 
from a pharmacy; also vanila extract. From odor and 
taste children will recognize what vanilla is in each 
form; state its uses; teacher add that vanilla is also 
used in medicine and perfumery. 

Show pictures of vanilla plant. 

The best vanilla grows in Mexico. The United States 
buys most of the annual crop. Locate on globe the re- 
gion where vanilla grows. 

The story of vanilla culture told by teacher and re- 
produced orally and in writing by children. 

Mexican hammocks. Show a genuine Mexican ham- 
mock. Show picture of Mexican Indian women mak- 
ing hammocks. Material used: Sisal hemp, the pre- 
pared fiber of agave Americana (century plant). So 
called from Sisal, Yucatan, the port from which it is 
shipped. Locate Sisal on globes. Bring a century plant 
into the classroom. See plants of larger growth in the 
greenhouses. Show picture of century plant in blos- 
som; picture of a field of the plants under cultivation. 

About 70,000 tons of Sisal hemp is shipped from Yuca- 
tan to the United States every year for the manufacture 
of cotton sacking. 

Story of the culture of Sisal hemp told by teacher, re- 
produced by children. ’ 

A map of Mexico sketched from g'tobes by children. 

Sisal and Vera Cruz located. 

Summary of work on Mexico in lecture-room with 
lantern slides. 


If 


If c-a-t spelt dog and cow 
And horse and mouse and heaven, 

If two plus two made six and nine 
And twelve and eighty-seven, 

If “see the man” was all there was 
To learn inside my reader, 

No boy would be as bright as I; 
In schoo] I’d be the leader. 


If school took up at 9 and then 
Let out in an hour or less, 
If half of this was singing songs 
And the other half recess, 
If all the days were holidays 
*Cept Christmas and Thanksgiving, 
I’d know what people mean who talk 
About the joy of living. 
—Ellis O. Jones in September St. Nicholas 
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Supplementary Reading 


OCTOBER READING 


Laura R. Situ, Platteville, Wis. 


FIRST GRADE 
LESSON I. 


It is October. 
See the pretty leaves! 
The leaves are red and 
yellow. 
The leaves make a soft 
carpet. 
will 
leaves. 
will 
house. 
The squirrels play in 
leaves. 
Squirrels like acorns. 
Acorns grow on oak trees. 
The wind blows the leaves down. 
The wind blows the acorns down. 


play in the 


make a_ leaf 


Memorize 
The leaves are falling overhead, 
Yellow and red, yellow and red, * 
Singing, “’Tis the fall of the year; 
October is here, Cctober is here.” 


Busy Work 
Draw and color leaves. 
Make a border of oak leaves. 
Make a booklet cover of maple leaves. 
Make a border of thistles. 
Draw and cut acorns, oak leaves and squirrels. 


LESSON II. 
One day a robin sang a new song. 
He said, “I must fly away.” 


Bluejay stopped to hear the robin’s song. 
“Why are you going away?” asked Bluejay. 


“Winter is coming,” said the robin. 

“IT am not afraid of snow,” said Bluejay. 
The next day was cold and snow fell. 

“See the pretty snow!” said Bluejay. 
“Good-by,” called Robin, and he flew away. 


Busy work 


Read the story from the blackboard. 

Write the names of many birds. 

Tell where the birds are going. 

Cut ‘and: paste a robin’s nest and eggs. 

What color are the eggs? 

Wihy does the bluejay stay all winter in some lo- 


calities? 


What other birds are not afraid of cold? 
LESSON III. 

One day a boy found a pumpkin. 

He found it in the field. 

The pumpkin was round and yellow. 

He cut out the inside. 

He cut eyes and mouth and nose. 

He put a candle in the pumpkin. 

He made a jack o’lantern. 


He put the jack o’lantern in the window. 
He lighted the candle inside the pumpkin. 
A girl came by and saw the light. 

She saw the eyes and mouth and nose. 
The pumpkin had a fiinny face. 

She said, “Oh, see the jack o’lantern!” 
The boy said, “Tonight is Hallowe’en.” 


Language and Busy Work 


Model, cut and draw jack o’lanterns. 

Draw a jack o’lantern on a post, on a fence, etc. 

Draw two pumpkins under a haystack. 

Make as many words as possible out of the letters in 
“Jack o’lantern.” 


SECOND GRADE 


LESSON I. 
Copy and discuss. 

October, October, the summer is over; 

The birdies are flying away; 
The bright leaves are yellow, 
The fruits are all mellow; 

Soon winter will come here 

to stay. 


October, October, the bees 
round the clover 
Are gathering their winter 
store ; 
They keep up a humming, 
For winter is coming, 
And Jack Frost has been here before. 


October, October, that gay little rover 
Jack O’Lantern has come, if you please; 
The squirrels don’t doubt it, 
They know all about it; 
’Twas whispered to them by the trees. 
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For Discussion 


What month is it? 

What day comes near the last of October? 

How do the trees look? 

What trees stay green all winter? ‘ 

Name all the varieties of evergreen trees you can. 

What color do the oak leaves turn? The maple 
leaves? 

Where are the birds going? Why? 

What are the bees and squirrels doing? 

What will Jack Frost do when he comes? 

Did you ever make a jack o’lantern? 

How many seasons are there in a year? 

What is meant by Indian summer? 

Learn and illustrate the poem. 

Write five sentences about the poem. 

Write sentences using the words: Jack o’lantern, 
Hallowe’en, nuts, fruit, autumn, Jack Frost, squirrels, 
evergreen. 


LESON II. 


Johnnie had a new pencil-box. 
It was a nice red pencil-box. 
It often fell on the floor. 
Johnnie took a reader out of his desk an:! down 
fell the pencil-box. 
He put a paper in his desk and down fell the 
pencil-box. 
One day the teacher said, “I will has« to keep 
Johnnie’s pencil-box on my desk.” 
The teacher put Johnnie’s pencil-box on her 
A desk, and as she went past it fell on the floor! 
oo All the children laughed, and the teacher 
laughed too. 
She said, “I think there is a brownie in the 
pencil-box.” 
The children said, “Perhaps the brownie wants 
to get out.” 
They all sang a song about the brownie. 
The teacher said, “How many children have 
pencil-boxes ?” 
Nearly every hand went up. : 
“How many children keep their pencil-hoxes 
on the right-hand side of the desk?” she asked. 
The children all tried that plan and the boxes 
did not fall so often to the floor. 
When Johnnie went home he told his mother 
all about his pencil-box. 
“T wonder if there was a brownie inside.” he 
Said. 


LESSON III. 


One day a grasshopper said, “I am tired hop- 
ping on the ground.” What did the grasshopper 
‘ do? He climbed up a corn- 

stalk. 

A little black cricket said, 
“T would be afraid to climb 
so high.” 

The grasshopper said, “I 
have long legs and I am not 
afraid.” 

“You are just the color of 
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the green leaves,” said the cricket. 
Then the cricket went away. 
A great wind came up. It blew the cornstalk. 
It shook the cornstalk, and the grasshopper fell 
down. 
“T wish I had stayed on the ground where I 
belonged,” he said. 


Questions 
Are grasshoppers always green? 
What color are crickets? 
What kind of legs have grasshoppers? 
Count the number of rings on a grasshopper’s body. 
What kind of wings has the grasshopper? Watch 
it eat. 
Did you ever see a katydid? 
Put a caterpillar in a box and feed it. 
Study about the cocoon. 
Who was it sang at break of day? 
Katy did. 
Who smelled the fragrant new-mown hay? 
Katy did. 
Who saw the pretty white-sailed p dats, 
Down where the waterlily floats, 
And called to them with shrillest notes? 
Katy did. 
Copy the verse and draw a picture of grasshopper, 
cricket and katydid. 


LESON IV. 


What is in the barrel? 

Why is it in the barrel? 

What color is it? 

Why is it chained up? 

Read from the board. 

One day Frank caught a coon. He put it in the 
back yard. 

The coon ran away. 

When he found the coon he chained it up. 

He fed the coon every day and gave it water. 

Soon the coon became tame, then he let it run 
in the daytime. 

It slept in the barrel at night. 

The coon’s name was Brownie. 


It was a fine 


pet. 
Exercise 
Use phrases. Have the children tell what was in 
the barrel. 
Name many things sold by the barrel, as apples, 
flour, etc. 
Have them complete sentences, as: 
The —— are in the barrel. 
Introduce the word “cost.” 
A barrel of apples costs ——. 
A barrel of potatoes costs ——. 
A barrel of sugar costs ——. 
‘What fruits come in barrels? 
What fruits come in baskets? 
The Song of the Wheat 
Back of the bread is the snowy flour; 
Back of the flour is the mill; 
Back of the mill the growing wheat 
Nods on the breezy hill; 
Over the wheat is the glowing sun 
Ripening the ‘heart of the grain; 
Above the sun is the gracious God, 
Sending the sunlight and rain. 
—Selected. 
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NORMAL REVIEW COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A prominent educator in a recent speech in Chicago 
laid emphasis upon the fact that a large percentage of 
those who enter the profession of teaching make no fur- 
ther effort to improve themselves after they get into the 
business. They seem to count on the flight of time, the 
mere work of the clock, as a means of promoting them 
in position and advancing them in salary. Experience in 
teaching counts for nothing, aside from. skill 
mechanics of school management, unless the teacher 
makes improvement right along in his or her work. More 
and more promotions and advancement in salary are made 
on the basis of the teacher’s growth, the teacher’s im- 
provement in academic and professional attainments. 

The opportunity to improve is now brought to your 
door by the correspondence school of instruction. The 
Interstate School of Correspondence, affiliated with 
Northwestern University, has in its numerous depart- 
ments of instruction a Normal Department offering strong 
review work in twenty-two common and high school 
branches. 


in the 


Review courses in any five of these twenty- 
two subjects may be selected for a single tuition fee. 
Besides these five branches, the books of the course con- 
tain text-matter in more than fifteen other subjects, all 
valuable for later study and as the source of supplement- 
ary material for everyday use in class work. By pur- 
suing one of these Normal Elective Courses, any teacher 
may thoroughly prepare for examination for a_ better 
grade certificate and at the same time qualify herself for 
her work and put herself in line of promotion for a better 
salary. 
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The instruction in these subjects of the Normal Elect- 
ive Course is given by teachers of successful experience 
and superior scholastic and professional attainments. Stu- 
dents receive the close personal attention which one is 
able to get through the methods of the correspondence 
system. The School offers strong courses in other de- 
partments and subjects that may interest you if you are 
not in need of the review courses. 

Some school principals and county superintendents 
insist that the teachers under their supervision shall pur- 
sue some correspondence course of instruction each year 
for their own sake and for the benefit of the schools 
which they teach. In addition to added ability acquired 
through such study, the mere fact that the teacher is her- 
self taking a course of study has a remarkably good in- 
fluence upon her pupils, as they can see that teachers as 
well as pupils are, and ought to be, students. In all 
parts of the country teachers are working for advance- 
ment of salaries, and along with this movement the 
teacher must equip herself to be worth the wages de- 
manded. 

It may not always be possible for the teacher to drop 


her work and go to a normal school or college, but no 
excuse whatever can be framed that will release a teacher 
from the obligation to pursue a course of study when it 
is so easily obtainable through the correspondence school’ 
With an educational institution. of this kind, a teacher 
can carry on her scholastic and professional studies and 
go right on with her teaching. Any teacher ambitious 
to improve should write for information to the Interstate 
School of Correspondence of Chicago, whose courses of 
study and plan of work we cordially endorse. The regu- 
lar announcement of the School appears elsewhere in this 
paper. 
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Send coupon for fuller information to DIXON, HANSON & CO., 355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


They have done their work admirably. They 


of excellence which render 


Dixon, 
Hanson & Co., 

Chicago 
Without cost, send me 


sample pages of Hill’s 
Practical Reference Library 


Students and teachers after 


Name 


\REFEREN? RY LIBRAF 
ter LIBRA 
| 
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ANNANDAL 


specialists. 


A Great Modern Reference Work for Teachers and 
Students, at a price within the reach of all 


Encyclopedia 


In eight Tew volumes, and by a brilliant array of distinguished editors, among them CHARLES 

. A.M., LL. D., Librarian British Museum; WALTER HARTE BLUMENTHAL, B.S.E., 
Literary Critic and Author; A. R. SPOFFORD, former Librarian of Congress; FRANCIS T. FUREY, 
A. M., Professor in History and Literature; ISAAC THORNE JOHNSON, A. M., and many other eminent 


The Universal 


Comprehensive 
Authoritative 
Up-to-date 


Endorsed by the 
leading 
Reviewers 


Educators and 
Purchasers 


Panama Canal Route, The New King of Norway, The Great 


Eight magnificent volumes; over 4,100 double and teacher. 
column pages; nearly 1,000 illustrations, half- 
tones, engravings, fac similes of rare and valu- 
able public documents, portraits of the Presi- 4. found in this magnificient work. Nothing that should be 
dents, etc. This magnificent work also contains found in an encyclopedia is omitted. The best encyclopedia 
a complete atlas of the world. The maps are all authorities of the old and new worlds have edited it, which 


prepared from the latest geographical surveys, insures its absolute reliability. Added to this, it contains the 
and are printed in colors. They are the most  odeavor. This makes it possible for the teacher to present 
modern and up-to-date to be found in any every subject from the standpoint of today. The teacher is 
reference work. Special price only .. $9.50 


History 
Biography 
Literature 
Geography 

Mathematics 
Invention 
Discovery 

Science 

Art 
Philosophy 
Chemistry 
Mechanics 

Politics 

Law and 
scores of other 
subjects all 
treated simply, 
thoroughly and 
clearly 


than any reference work ever published the needs of pupil 


It is Up-to-Date—Among the thousands of subjects treated, you will find 
The ng | anese War, The New Canadian Provinces in the Northwest, The 


Latest Discoveries of Science, The Triumphs of Modern Engineering, Modern Bank- 
ing and Insurance, Labor Problems, Railroads, Government, etc., and everything treated 
from the standpoint of the teacher and student, simply, directly and forcibly. 


It Requires No Dictionary to Understand It 
The language is simple and requires no learned interpretation or further book of 


reference. Either pupil or teacher may use it with ease and satisfaction on the ten 
thousand questions that come up in the school or home work. It meets more fully 


Men of Today, The 


Contains nearly double the number 
of articles found in more pretentious 
reference works. Nota single padded article will 


latest reliable information in all departments of human 


thus enabled to supplement and enlarge on the text book 
knowledge in an instructive and interesting way. 

This great modern reference work 
should be in every school and in the 
hands of every teacher, and where pupils can have ready access to it. The eight 
volumes are comprehensive and complete. Pupils or teachers seeking some quick, ready 
information are not confused by a mass of technical details usually rs | in the long, lumber- 
ing article of the massive reference works that sell for several times as much and which are 
usually several years behind the times, because of the enormous expense in bringing out a new 
edition. Neither are the articles too briefly treated as in the case where a vast number of sub- 
jects are treated in three or four volumes. The whole aim in its preparation has been to make 
it contain everything the teacher or student needs and sufficiently complete in all particulars. 
No other reference work ever prepared so nearly reaches the ideal for both teachers and pupils. 


Why We Can Make the Price so Ridiculously Low 

_, We employ no solicitors of any kind, consequently there are no large commissions to be 
paid on sales and our price does not have to be put high so as to allow for these salesmen’s 
profits. Neither do we maintain any expensive collection department. Our sales are all for 
cash or C.O. D. In these ways expenses are reduced to the minimum and we are able to 
offer the entire set of books at a very small profit over the cost of production. No other refer- 
ence work has ever been sold at so low a price. We prefer to give purchasers the benefit, and 
this enables us to put the price so low that every teacher and school can afford to have it. 


The American 
Ecclesiastical 
Review, edited by 
the Rev. Herman J. 
Heuser, D.D.,says of it: 

“This new, complete 
encyclopedia for homes 
and schools is the most 
convenient and handy 
we have yet seen. It 
commends itself espec- 
ially to teachers and 
students, and the price 
is exceptionally low. 
We have noticed no 
marks of bigotry, such 
as are usually found in 
works of this nature. 
Among the principal 
editors is Professor 
Frances T. Furey, 
of the Philadelphia 
Catholic High School 
which insures 
fair treatment 
of Catholic 
subjects.” 


Our Special Low Price to Catholic Schools and Teachers 


In conformity with our usual custom, we make a special low price to Catholic Schools and 
Teachers of only $9.50 for the ccmplete set bound in fullcloth. In order to secure this 
special price, however, it is necessary that the complete payment be forwarded with the 
order or that $2.00 be sent with the order and we will ship the set by express, C. O. D. 
for the balance. Where cash in full accompanies the order, we will pay express 
charges. Wecan alsosupply theset bound in half morocco at $72.25 and will 
make shipment on the basis mentioned above. 


This Special Price Includes a Book Case Free 


As a convenience to purchasers we have arranged to supply free of all 
charge to each purchaser a very handsome book case that just holds the 
set. It is made of dark stained wood in harmony with the binding. 
Merely fill in and detach the coupon and mail to us with remittance 
and we will forward the set and case by express at once. 


CARNEGIE BOOK CO. 


1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


& 
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LITERATURE AND COMPOSITION 
OUTLINE FOR EIGHTH GRADE WORK. 
(By Sister M. Paulina, Knoxville, Tenn.) 


Material: “The Holy Grail’—Tennyson; “Vision of Sir Laun- 
faul”—Lowell. 

The first day of the first week tell the class about the insti- 
tution of feudalism during the Middle Ages; about the castles, 
how the lords lived, the duties of the vassals, the manner of 
fighting in armor with spears, swords and battle-axes. Chivalry 
and its characteristic devotion to God, honor, valor, gallantry to 
women. Knights trained from their earliest years; at first a page, 
a squire at 14, a knight at 20. Ceremony of knighting; vow, “to 
be a good, brave, loyal, just and gentle knight, a champion of the 
church and clergy, a protector of ladies, a redressor of the wrongs 
of widows and orphans.” The signs of knighthood—the belt of 
gold and white, and the golden spurs. 

Second * & Read “King Arthur and His Knights,” from “Pic- 
tures from English Literature,” by Hamblin, published by the 
Educational Publishing Co., Chicago. Third day: Legend of the 
Holy Grail—its being brought to Glastonbury by Joseph Arima- 
thea; its disappearance from earth, carried away by angel hands. 
Read “Sir Galahad,” by Tennyson. Fourth day: Pictures and 
memory work on the poem. Fifth day: Outline. 


SECOND WEEK. 


The Holy Grail: Tell the story of the knights’ search for the 
“holy thing,” as told by Tennyson( as far as the setting forth 
of Percivale on the quest, reading lines from the poem here and 
there—the opening lines, the nun’s story of her dream, the king’s 
speech to his knights when he found out that they had sworn to 
search for the Holy Grail. The second day finish the story, read- 
ing the following from the poem: The description of the flight 
of the “virgin knight’ through the storm o’er the bridge of fire; 
his entrance into the spiritual city; the king’s closing speech. 
Third day: Read Conde Pallen’s spiritual interpretation of the 
story. (‘Meaning of the Idylls of the King,” Conde Pallen; Amer” 
ican Book Co., Chicago.) Fourth day: Review and discuss the 
story and its meaning. Fifth day: Outline. Use opening lines 
for introduction. Ambrosius and Percivale, the legend, the vision 
to the nun, the vision to the knights, why Galahad alone saw it 
(lines from poem), the vows, the king’s speech, meaning (lines 
from poem), the quest, Sir Percivale, spiritual meaning of all 
things crumbling to dust and ashes at his touch. Percival and 
Galahad, the effect of quest upon Percivale, why Galahad had the 
vision ever present (lines from poem). Return of knights, king’s 
speech, closing lines. 

THIRD WEEK. 

Pictures from the Holy Grail. First day: The abbey, the nun’s 
cell, the vision, the appearance of the Holy Grail. Memory work: 
Percivale’s reason for leaving Arthur’s court. Memorize lines from 
“T heard the sound of a silver horn” to “died into the night.’ 
“And there was one among us” to “more than I.” Second day: 


Pictures, Sir Galahad, the nun and Sir Galahad as she bound him 
in the silver belt with strange device, scene in the hall when 
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Galahad sat in Merlin’s chair, Arthur’s hall, scene in the hall 
when the king entered the chapel in the vale. Memory work: “But 
I Sir Galahad” to “follow me,” “Ah Galahad” to “blind will see.’ 
Third day: Pictures, the great black swamp, the storm, the cas- 
tle of Carbonek, Lancelot’s vision of the Holy Grail. Memory 
work: “O son, thou hast not true humility” to “as Galahad.” 
“And when the heavens” to “earth again shall see.” Fourth day: 
Review pictures and memory work. Fifth day: Outline; describe 


~ each picture studied as though it were a painting, using lines from 


the poem as connecting links. 
FOURTH WEEK. 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal,” Lowell. First day: Compared 
with the Holy Grail. Tennyson makes purity the only essential 
condition for the finding of the Holy Grail, while Lowell in “Sir 
Launfal’”’ requires charity and brotherly love as well. Read poem 
4 ber class for the story, bringing out the central thought—sweet 
charity : 

“Not what we give but what we share, 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 

Second day: Read Preludes, contrast, explain. Memory work: 
“And what is so rare” to “palace.” And from “Now is the high- 
tide” to “God wills it.” Third day—Pictures: The organist and 
his surroundings, Sir Launfal, the castle, the leper, the picture 
of the scene between Sir Launfal and the beggar when the former 
flung back the piece of gold in scorn. The scene within and 
without the castle on Sir Launfal’s return, his appearance now, 
the second meeting of the knights and the leper. Memory work: 
“Joy comes” to “natural way of living.” “The drawbridge dropped 
ete.” to “for the Holy Grail.” Fourth day: Review pictures, de- 
scribe companion pictures, as for example the first and second 
meeting of the knight and the leper, the going forth and his 
return, etc. Memory work: “It was morning” to “heart.” “And 
a loathing” to “frozen waterfall.” “The leper raised” down to 
“sense of duty.” Fifth day: Selected lines from the prelude to 
Part II for memory work, also the leper’s request “For Christ’s 
sweet sake, etc.” Follow with outline, as before. 


A bright girl asked to be absent from school half a 
day on the plea that company was coming. 

“Tt is my father’s half-sister and her three boys,” said 
the girl, anxiously, “and mother doesn’t see how she can 
do without me, because those boys act dreadfully.” 

The teacher referred her to the printed list of reasons 
which justified absence, and asked if her came came under 
any of them. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Smith,” said the girl, eagerly, “it comes 
under this head,” and she pointed to the words, “Do- 
mestic affliction.” 


Lunt LIBRARY, NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


rank among teachers of your county. 


discipline. 


382-384 WABASH AVENUE ° 


How Will You Use Your 
- Spare Time? 


Is your determination strong to make the best possible use of spare hours this 
school year? Are you aware of a possible great advantage next spring over unpre- 
pared fellow teachers if you study faithfully during the next few months to raise your 
grade of efficiency? There is an insistent demand for well-qualified teachers and salaries to such are increasing. We offer 
you at small expense and on reasonable monthly payments (without extra cost) an opportunity to reach the highest 


SPECIAL COURSES OF STUDY 


NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough review coursesin twenty-two common school and high school branches; 
any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition fee. 


PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in Primary Methods, covering the work in every 
branch taught in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects of organization, management and 


NO OTHER CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL CAN OFFER: Advantages 
of affiliation witha great university; courses of such strength that they receive 
university entrance credits; instruction especially adapted to individual needs; bie 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 


‘CHICAGO, ILL. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED WRITE 
YOUR HAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
MORMAL DEPARTMENT ACADE@IC DEPT 
ac judi Each Subject is a Course 


annual scholarships in Northwestern University for the best work in corres- oe Pee Creme 
pondence courses. Cut out the coupon, mark it properly and mail it to-day. Plane Geometry Ein Government ioc 
position Pay 
Interstate School of Correspondence oo 


“| 
Oc 


TAE 
PopITe PUPIL 


The Polite Pupil 


For the use of Catholic Parochial and 
High Schouls by the Brothers of Mary. 


This book is suitable for use in the 
class-room as a text book. 


Cloth, 140 pages. Price 25 cents, 
postpaid. 


The Brothers of Mary 


NAZARETH, DAYTON, 
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A $1,000,000 CATHEDRAL. 


After nearly two years’ work on the 
plans for the new cathedral of St. 
Paul, Minn., which will adorn the 
brow of the hill at Selby, Summit and 
Dayton avenues, the architect, Mr. E. 
L. Masqueray, has prepared a draw- 
ing showing the cathedral as it wall 
appear when finished, a reproduction 
of which appears on our front cover 
this month. Besides embodying all 
the grandeur and beauty that $1,000,- 
000 or more can provide, the new ca- 
thedral will be unique in many re- 
spects and when completed will rank 
among the notable church structures 
of the world. 

The ground plan of the cathedral is 
that of a Greek cross with side chap- 
els projecting from the main edifice 
broadening the auditorium so that the 
main altar can be seen from any part 
of it. There will be no pillars like 
those in the old style structires, to 
obstruct the view. The only pillars 
that will be used will be to support 
the dome, and as this rises from the 
intersection of the nave and the tran- 
sept, these will encircle the main body 
of the auditorium, within which 2,700 
people can be seated. The entire seat- 
ing capacity of the cathedral will be 
4,000. 


The Massive Dome. 

The main feature of the edifice will 
be the dome, which will be as large 
as that of St. Paul’s cathedral in 
London, being 120 in diameter. About 
the dome there will be twenty-four 
large windows which will be so ar- 
ranged as to light the entire audi- 
torium below. 

The traditional features of the old 


cathedrals, such as side chapels, spe- 
cial choir loft, sacristy, etc., have been 
embodied in the plans, and besides 
these, there will be buit, surrounding 
the sanctuary, six chapels which will 
be dedicated to the saints who con- 
verted the races from which the 
northwest has been settled. This idea 
is new in the building of cathedrals 
and was incorporated in the plans at 
the suggestion of Archbishop Ireland. 
In addition to these, there will be a 
chapel in each of the towers, which 
rise on either side of the main en- 
trance and in which the chimes will 
be placed. In one of these will be 
kept,in bound volumes, the names of 
those who subscribed to the building 
of the cathedral, and on one day of 
each week there will be offered up a 
Mass in that chapel for those whose 
names are within its walls. The other 
chapel will be set aside for baptismal 
services. On the right and left of the 
main nave, there will be two other 
chapels—one dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the other to St. Jo- 
seph. The location of these chapels 
is also new in the architecture of 
cathedrals. 

The whole length of the building is 
to be 274 feet, and its width at the 
transept 214 feet. The width of the 
nave is to be 60 feet. The interior 
height of the dome is 175 feet and 
the top of the cross on the outside 
will be 280 feet above the street level. 
The towers are to be 140 feet high. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
Elsewhere in this number of the 
Journal will be found a page an- 
nouncement of the new Universal 


For 
Coaching 


HE ELLIS TABLET METHOD is productive of more | 
practical, available knowledge than can be secured by any other system 
now on the market with anything like an equal expenditure of time and 
mental energy. The methods followed by the Ellis Tablet System of 
Teaching Kookkeeping and Business Practise comply with the require- 
ments of the business world. The handling of accounts, the books, the 
business papers, and each custom introduced to the pupil is taken from 
the practical every-day life of the business man, and when the graduate 
of this system attempts to put into practise the knowledge acquired in 
the schoolroom, he finds himself perfectly at home. 
‘of the subject, he is a business proprietor, keeping his own books, 
assuming obligations and meeting them as he must as a business man 


During his study 


Bookkeeping 
and 
Business 
Practise 


later in life. When he has completed his course he finds himself able to keep a set of 
books and knows the wy and the wherefore of each step of his work as few are able 
to do by any other method. Inthe Tablet System the transaction and not the ledger 
account forms the basis of the work. In the beginning the pupil performs the more sim- 
ple transactions, making the necessary records therefor. Step by step he proceeds in so 
——* weal that the most complicated transactions when reached are readily under- 
stood by him. 

The system is in use in a large number of parochial schools, every one of which, so 
far as we know, is delighted with the results obtained. We can furnish the unsolicited 
testimony of hundreds of Catholic schools, as well as public schools, to substantiate our 
claims of superiority. Owing to lack of space we append only two: 

“We take this occasion to tell you how very satisfactory in every way your admirable work has 


proven. A real pleasure to teachers and an interesting source of information to pupils. 
SISTERS OF NOTRE DAME, Notre Dame Academy, Notre Dame, Ohio. 


_ “ Herewith find enclosed an order for five outfits of the Intermediate Course of Bookkeeping. 
This will not be our last order, for we are delighted with the results obtained by the use of this practi- 
cal and popular system.” SISTE ri GA IEL, 

Convent of the Holy Ghost, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


The Tablet System is published in five principat courses which are fully explained in 
our Catalog, a copy of which will be cheerfully sent upon application. 

Our text-books on Arithmetic, Grammar, Commercial Law, and Spelling are unsur- 
passed, and we solicit inquiries with reference to them. 

Do not make the mistake of introducing so-called competitive methods when you can 
obtain the original pioneer system of teaching actual practise without additional expense 
to yourself. Please feel free to write us fully for any information required. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Self-Pronouncing Encyclopedia, an 
eight volume set of reference books, 
especially designed for teachers and 
students. There is a growing demand 
in school circles for just such a work 
as this—something that is comprehen” 
sive of the wide range of matters re- 
quiring elucidation in the schools, yet 
compact and low-priced. The whole 
set of the Universal Encyclopedia 
sells for $9.50, handsomely and durably 
bound. The work contains over 4,000 
pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and 
a set of maps affording a complete 
atlas of the world. The fact that Pro- 
fessor Furry, of the Catholic High 
School of Philadelphia, edited all 
parts of the work touching upon Cath- 
olic matters, is an assurance of the 
effort made to secure fair and im- 
partial treatment in that regard. 

Father Heuser, editor of the Eccle- 
siastical Review and a most compe- 
tent authority, says of the work: 
“This new, complete encyclopedia for 
home and school is the most conve- 
nient and handy we have yet seen. It 
commends itself especially to teachers 
and students, and the price is excep- 
tionally low. We have noticed no 
marks of bigotry, such as are usually 
found in works of this nature.” 

The work is published by the Car- 
negie Book Co., 1006 Garfield boule- 
vard, Chicago. For full particulars 
see announcement on page 160 


The society of the Brothers of 
Mary has just published a helpful lit- 
tle book entitled “The Polite Pupil.” 
An announcement of the book will be 
found on one of our back pages, and 
we are also presenting among the ar- 
ticles of this issue an extract from 
the chapter on “Good Manners in 
Conversation.” This excerpt is typi- 
cal of the practical character of the 
book, which is intended to be placed 
in the hands of the pupils of the 
higher grades. Teachers will do well 
to secure a copy of this valuable little 
book either with a view to using it 
for class purposes or as a premium. 
“The Polite Pupil,” price 25 cts. post- 
paid. Address Brothers of Mary, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

* * 

Teachers who are looking forward 
to having some kind of special exer- 
cises at Thanksgiving and Christmas 
will do well to examine the list of 
plays, books of recitations and songs, 
advertised on page 164 by March 
Bros., of Lebanon, Ohio. If you do 
not find what you want in the adver- 
tised list, send for March Brothers’ 
complete catalog—it will pay you and 
there is time. Besides supplying en- 
tertainments, March Bros. have an 
excellent line of stencils for decorat- 
ing blackboards on these special oc- 
casions. 

* * * 

“My heart was delighted on reading 
the proof-sheets of ‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth: The Story of His Life, Written 
for Children,’ by Mother Mary Loy- 
ola,” so writes Cardinal Gibbons in a 
foreword to the book mentioned. Con- 
tinuing, he says: “The book is emi- 
nently practical, simple, unctious and 
interesting. It will make a powerful 
impression on the minds of children. 
In fact, no one can read it without 
loving God more, and therefore be- 
coming better. The author evidently 
realizes the wants of the child-mind, 


TEACH ARITHMETIC BETTER 


WiTtH A Set oF THE ARITHMETIC HELP 


It is by all means the simplest and most complete aid to teaching Arithme- 
tic that has ever been published. From the first number work when the 
pupil enters school up through the study of every year is all illustrated and 
explained by the easiest and most approved modern methods. 
rab It shows just how to teach every part of Arithmetic. All examples and prob- 
aan. | lems from the simplest tothe most difficult are worked out and explained, hundreds 
and hundreds of them. Every point is made clear so that anyone can understand. 
Not only will it enable you to teach the subject better, but it will give 
4 you a better understanding of Arithmetic, and it will enable you to pass a 
‘| better examination on the subject. 
is It comes in two volumes of 629 pages. ‘There are 14 pages” of index alone; 
~ over 250 colored plates, half tones, ag ste, Bound in Bremen silk 
cloth. Special price to teachers, by mail, $1.50 a set. You cannot 
afford to try to teach arithmetic without it. Send for a set today. 


THE CARNEGIE BOOK CO., 1006 Garfield Boulevard, CHICAGO 


Teaching 


Invaluable for Every Recitation and All Special Occasions. 
0 Different Designs Meeting Every Requirem 
Any Asimal. Bird, Insect, Fish, Flower, Plant, Tree, Fruit, or Portrait of Person, 
many Miscellaneous De 8. 18x! 4 inches, 5c each; 6 or more, 4c ea 
The i Map < of Any State, Group of States, Continent or Hemisphere. 24x36 or ioe 10c 
Borders: Brownies, Oak Leaf, Clover, Fruit, Poppies, R 
orders: Brownies, Oak Leaf, Clover, oppies, Roses Comal. ¢ Clematiq D 
wood, , Ivy Leaf, Maple, besides special designs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Wash. 
irthday and aster. Din inches long, (note the size) 10c each; 3 or more, each. 
calbn ors forevery month. Flag Calendarforany month. 24x36, 10c each: more, 8c each. 
Special Designs. Language Pictures, History Pictures and Maps, Plant Charts, Drawing 
Designs, Physiology Charts, Rolls of Honor, etc., 5 and 10c each. Subject to discount. 
Holidays. Scores of the most perfect designs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington’s, 
Lincoln’s and Longfellow’s Birthdays, Arbor Day, and all Patriotic Occasions, 
t Crayon. Boxes of 12 sticks; 6 bright Rainbow Colors. None otheras good. 20c. 
The teacher who does not make daily use of our stencils, is standing in hfs 
own light. Order some M the above now, and ask for full catalog FREE. 


208-210-212 Wright Ave., ARCH BROTHERS, LEBANON, OHIO. 


Parochial Schools 


Were rendered a signal service when we issued Mayne’s 
Sight Speller for the grades. Schools from practically 
every teaching order are now using in. It wasa parochial 
school that first adopted it and they are now the largest 
class of schools using it. The book itself is unique among 
spellers. It is in advance of others in arrangement as 
well as in its pedagogical features. Why use an obsolute 
speller when you can get the best. 


Convents, Colleges and Academies 


Offering commercial courses will find in our list the most 
satistactory texts to use. Office Methods and Practical 
Bookkeeping, Modern Accountant, Wholesale Accounting, 
Lyons’ Gommercial Law, New Business Arithmetic, 
Modern Gommercial Arithmetic, Modern Business Speller, 
Complete Touch Typewriting Instructor and Modern 
Business English are among those widely used. 


The correspondence of all religious schools is 
solicited in. reference to their school texts. 


POWERS & LYONS 


1133 Broadway 24 Adams St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. 
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DIAMOND IMPERIAL 
BLACK INK 


A clear Black Ink that does not gum 
= corrode the pen. Price in bulk. 

1gallon Jags,each - $1.00 

Kegs, per gallon, 


and, at the same time, comforts every 
soul in its longing for something 
higher and better.” 

The book is well printed, hand- 
somely bound and profusely illus- 
trated, several of the full-page pic- 
tures being in beautiful colors, veri- 
table works of art. We know of no 
new book that will make a more in- 
structive and pleasing gift to children 
than “Jesus of Nazareth,” by Mother 
Loyola. For sale by Benziger Bros., 
New York and Chicago. 

* * * 

Of recent paintings of Shake- 
spearian characters those made by Or- 
lando Rouland are of unique interest. 
Petruchio, Malvolio, Romeo, Hamlet, 
and Shylock, the artist has painted as 
seen through Mr. E. H. Sothern’s per- 
sonality, not only studying Shake- 
speare himself but steeping his con- 
ception in Mr. Sothern’s interpreta- 
tions. The October Century will show 
reproductions of these interesting 
studies, the Petruchio in color. An- 
other feature of these portraits is to 
be noted in the effort of the artist to 
reproduce in Petruchio, Malvolio, Ro- 
meo and Hamlet, with as few acces- 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
The Standard Pens of the World. 


Gold Bedale, Paris, Paris, 1878 and 1889, 
Highest Award at 


Selected Numbers: 


604 F., 601 E. F., 332, 
and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
For Vertical cal Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047, 


aSK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, New York. 


10 * 70 sories as the nature of the subjects 
20 (« “ “ 65 permitted, the characters capable of 
50 “ Barre the actions they perform, rather than 


.60 
Keg and Faucet included. 


DO NOT BUY CHEAP INKS 


They thicken and spoil in your ink-well. 
Ask your dealer for it, he will deliver to you. 


DIAMOND INK CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


the men in the actions themselves. 
*x* * 


Laird & Lee’s Diary and Time- 
Saver, for 1907, Eight Annual Edition. 
(Laird & Lee, 263 Wabash ave., Chi- 
cago, publishers.) This valuable 
pocket diary is revised every year, and 
the 1907 edition contains more im- 
portant features than any previous 
issue. Memorandum for every day of 
the year, showing day of week, month 
and year, holidays and special church 
days. Full blank pages for addresses, 
cash account for each month, and 


READ THE WHOLE LIST 


Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Babies, Brownies, Holly, 


Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 


{ittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 


yherries and Hatchet, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 


Flags, 
rapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 


memoranda, with calendar for 1907, Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 


last six months of 1906 and first six Colorea Crayons—Very best, doz., 14c. 
months of 1908. Besides this the diary Calendars and Large Portraits” Name 
contains a small atlas of America, Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
handy statistics, etc. In leather bind- Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 


To Induce Other Unfortunates 5 
Geneso, Ill ., Jan., 1903. 
The Rev. Krueger pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
fin above named town, vouches for the following; 
A Mrs. K. was afflicted with falling sickness 
since twenty-five years; physician could give her 
no reiief and thought the desease would abate 
In the more mature years, but the attacks in- 
creased in time. Last summer came every day, 
even during the night. Last October I suggested 
to her to try Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic, but 
having tried so many remedies before without 
even relief, she thought it would be useless to try 
anything else. Still I persuaded her to try it. So 
far she took four bottles of it and is able to attend 
to her household again. If other unfortunate can 
be induced by above to try the Tonic to get relief 
from this owful disease I am willing answer all 
letters of inquiry. 
A Valuable Book on Nere- 
vous Diseases anda Sample 
bottle to any address, Poor pa- 
tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by the Rev. Fatser Koenie, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 
KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
100 Lake Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle, 6 for $5, 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $¥. 


For Sale by “‘The A. Speigel Company, 
Grand Avenue and West Water Streets, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ing, 25 cts. 
* * 


St. Bede’s College, Peru, Ill., the 


Institute of the Blessed Virgin, Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, and several large 
parochial schools and hospitals of 
Chicago, have recently been furnished 
throughout with the Johnson Adjust- 
able Window Shades, with reports of 
good satisfaction. The success of this 
20th century system of getting proper 
light and ventilation into rooms is 
being rapidly recognized by the su- 
periors of Catholic institutions. as 
likewise by owners and managers of 
large private and public buildings. 
Leading architects endorse It. Send 
for interesting free booklet to R. R. 
Johnson, 163 Randolph street, Chi- 
cago. 


The Wide Awake Primer, 30c \Grade 
The Wide Awake FirstReader,30cf 1 

Boy Blue and Wis Friends, 40c Grade II 
Merry Animal Tales, 60c Grade III 
Wilderness Babies, 60c Grade IV 


Send for Discounts and Lists of 
Books for School Libraries 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO.., 
BOSTON. 


Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, 


Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 


Santa—Driving Eight ing Down Chim- 


Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 


A Happy New Year, eneaners, 


ristmas, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, all large, eac 


usywork Stencils, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4.x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts, 5x8 inches. 10Sten- 
cils on any subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—% 
« i pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<<>> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Turkey, Indian, Mayflower, 
Dog, Cat, Horse, Cow, Pig, Hen, 


Eagle, 
phant, Lion, Sheep, Dutch Boy, Owl, 


bits, Locomotive, Ship, Steamer, Dutch Girl, 


Heart, Ear, Doll, 10 8 Hiawatha, and6 


Sun t B each 5 cts. 
United States—Any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 8% x 11 anche, an 8 cts; 17 x 22, 5 cts; 
34 x 44, 20 cts: 44 x 68, 40 , U. S. 22x34, 10 cts. 
Outline Ma on nice white paper, 
8% xllinches. U.S., any Group, Continent, State or 
Country, 20 for 15 cts; 100 assorted to order for 60c. 
Dissected Ma aps—of imitation sole leather, 
very hard and durable, size 18 x 24 inches. U.S. cut 
on state lines, Europe cut on country lines. I make 
them and know a will please you, each 60 cts. 
Pictures of Birds, Animals, Flowers, — 
colored true to life, 7x9. Name any, eac' 
Order at least 10 cts. worth and ask fora catalog. 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


ALL GOODS SENT PREPAID BY 


John Latta 


50 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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The mail received at the Vatican 
is by very far the heaviest in the world. 
No crowned ruler receives the mail 
that the Sovereign Pontiff does—thou- 
sands upon thousands of communica- 
tions daily, nor is the number of tel- 
egraphic dispatches and cablegrams 
equaled by any in the world. On the 
publication of the encyclical to the 
French bishops, telegrams poured into 
the Vatican from the bishops, priests 
and prominent lay Catholics of France. 
And France is but one of the countries 
of the world-wide and all-embracing 
Catholic Church. 


Emperor William of Germany, has 
decorated Cardinal Kopp, bishop of 
Breslau, with the Order of the Black 
Eagle, the highest Prussian decoration. 
This is the first time the order has ever 
been conferred on a Catholic prelate. 
It is remarked that the relations be- 
tween the German government and the 
Vatican have grown closer since the 
Church and State situation in France 
became acute. ‘The headquarters of 
Cardinal Kopp are at Breslau, where he 
has steadily used his influence in bet- 
tering the relations between the Poles 
and the Prussian authorities. 


Right Rev. James A. McFaul, bish- 
op of Trenton, N. J., accompanied by 
Rev. John E, Murray, of Flemington, 
has sailed for Europe. The bishop goes 
to pay his second official visit to the 
Pope. He will also travel through 
England, Ireland and Scotland and will 
pay a visit to King Leopold in Bel- 
gium. The bishop will be home in time 
for the celebration in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the diocese of Trenton, 
which occurs in November. 


The historic oak tree, under which 
Father Fenwick, later first Bishop of 
Cincinnati, celebrated the first Mass in 
Canton, O., has been removed from the 
sidewalk of West Second street. Re- 
cently a stroke of lightning shattered 
the top of the tree, and then it was 
decided that it would be better to re- 
move it. The property on which the 
old. tree stood belonged to the Shorb 
family, who will convert the wood into 
something which can be preserved as a 
memorial, 


Faher Kolasinski, the Polish priest 
who headed a schism among Polish 
Catholics a few years ago which threat- 
ened serious injury to religion, has 
submitted to the Church and been du- 
ly reinstated in Detroit. A few years 
ago he coquetted a little with the Prot- 
estant Episcopalians; but the wisest 
among them discouraged his overtures, 
satisfied that Poles must be Catholics 
or nothing. Dr. Baart, of Marshall, 
Mich., is credited with the work of re- 


conciliation. 
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Publish the BERCY, DU CROQUET, SAUVEUR, and other well- 
known methods. OUR PUBLICATIONS 


are up-to-date and used in many ot the best schools and colleges. 
AND OTHER The general stock of imported books is large, not only our own 
FOREIGN publications, but those of all publishersat home and abroad. Our 
ROMANS CHOISIS, CONTES CHOISIS, and other series, low- 
priced, contain master-pieces of French, Spanish and Italian 
authors. Many have notesin English. A complete catalogue of 

all publications, also of imported books sent when requested. 


JUST PUBLISHED. A NEW BOOK IN THE BERCY SERIES. 


SIMPLE CRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, Accompagnée d’un Ques- 
tionnaire et Basée sur la Rétorme de la Syntaxe. Cloth, 220 pages, $1.00. 


First, itisin French; difficult words and sentences are translated into English and 
placed in parentheses. Second, rules and exceptions are based upon the ‘‘Reform of the 
Syntax,” Third, English exercises to be translated into French are invaluable. Fourth, 
the “Questionnaire” of great assistance to teachers and pupils, can be used for conversa- 
tion, as questions and answers are in simple form; pedagogy avoided. Fifth, the chapter 
on distinction between masculine and feminine nouns will be much appreciated. 


Important Notice! 


If you will buy your Structural Slate direct from manu- 
facturers you will save fully 157%. 

For lowest prices on Blackboards, Steps, Platforms, 
Sinks, Urinals, etc., write direct to 


PENNSYLVANIA STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 
Drake Bidg., EASTON, PA. 


New Blackboard For Thankapving 


Nothing affords more pleasure than these Stencils. 
No school entertaiament is complete without them. 
Pumpkin Border, 10c. Thanksgiving Turk 100, 
Fruit Border, 100. | Border of Tarkeys, 100. 
Corn, Horn of Plenty, each fe. Landing of Pilgrims, 10c, 
Sheaf of Wheat, Pumpkin, each 5c. Fantasy (boy riding turkey), 10c, 
The Relief Ship, 10c. Sambo's Meditation (comic), 10c. 
November Calendar. 10c. Uncle Sam, Columbia and 


Miuuet (girl and turkey), 10c. Turkey, 100, 
* Ours is the Biegest.” 10¢, Pioneer's Cause for Thanksgiv- 

Returning from Market, 10c, ng, 
Jolly Waiters Border, 10c, Motto—‘‘ O give thanks,” etc. 10c. 
Home for Thanksgiving, 100. Pilgrim Calendar for November, 10c. 


Se Stencils, 18x24in. 100 Stencils, 24x36in. Any selection of stencils 
amounting to 60¢ will be sent for 50c. 


Choice New Thanksviring Entertainments 


20th Century Thanksgivi 4 
ng Exereises, Original Dialogs. Up-to-date, cap- 


, Newsboys’ Thanksgiving. A jolly new play. Easy. sensible, but funnv. 15¢. 
Fin de Sierle Thanksgiving Exercises. Many pleasing features. Choice, 

gratifying. 5c. 

November’s Crown. Spectacular Dialog. Easy. brilliant, pleasing. 15¢. 

Two Thanksgiving Operetta, Music bright and catchy. Full 

How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Other Holidays. A creat success, 250. 

Thanksgiving In Brownle-Land. A rollicking play for boys, Full of life 
andfun., With November's Crown. 15c. 

Little Pinks of Propriety. Character song for any number of prim Pilgrim 
Maidens, Very effective. 2c. 

“We Wouldn’t Sav a Word. But ’tis Quite Absurd.” Character song for 
any number Puritan and girls, Clever and pleasing. 25c. 

— — Jim, I Can’t Play To-Night, Very pathetic character 

The Quarrel, Splendid duet for little tots. A ereat success. 25¢. 

Ye Merry Tunes. New song hook. Excellent selections for snectal days. 15c. 

Festive Songs For Little Singers. With actions. A superb collection of 
unusual merit. 25¢, 


nd for Complete Holiday and Entertainment Catalogs, 


Sei 
| MARCH BROTHERS, 208-210-212 Wright Ave., LEBANON, ono, | 
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TER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Standard for the Schools. 


ALL STATE SCHOOL SUPERIN-|§ 
TENDENTS INDORSE IT. The 
SCHOOLBOOKS of the country are 
based upon it. ALL STATE PUR- 
CHASES for schools have been made 
jjin its favor. COLLIGE PRESI- 
NORMAL SCHOOL PRIN-| 
CIPALS, CITY and COUNTY SCHOOL|& 
SUPERINTENDENTS indorse and 
commend it. Editor in Chief, Wm. T. 
=|| Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Ed’n. 
_ UP TO DATE and RELIABLE. 
2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 
A wonderfully compact storehouse 
of accurate information. 


WEBSTEK S DicTIoNARY. 
The largest of our abridgments. Regu- 
lar and Thin Paper editions. Unsu 

for el i 1116 pages 


COLLAGIALE 


an 
and 


Write for “ Dictionary Habit ’— Free. 
G.& C. MERR!IAM CO., 
Springtield, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE LEST. 


Every Public School 
Every Parochial School 
Every Home 


Should Know Them 


Sistine Madonna 


Ohe 
PERRY PICTURES 


Use Them in Your School NOW 


Half-Cent Size - One-Cent Size 
Five-Cent Size 


This is one of the half-cent size. 
Send 2two-cent stamps for Catalogue 
Many New Subjects 
Decorate Your Walls NOW 
Beautiful Pictures, 22x28 
75 cents each. or 8 for $5.00 


THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
MALDEN, MASS. 
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Rev. John J. Wynne, editor of The 
Messenger, has resigned the director- 
ship of the Apostleship of Prayer and 
the League of the Sacred Heart, posi- 
tions which he has creditably filled for 
the past fifteen years. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Anthony Maas, S. J., 
author of “The Life of Christ,” and 
other works. Father Wynne will here- 
after devote his time to the editorship 
of The Messenger and the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 


We have it on good authority that 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cornelius G. O’Keefe, 
of Highland Falls, N. Y., chaplain of 
the United States Military academy at 
West Point, is in line for episcopal 
honors and will be made bishop of the 
vacant see of Pinar del Rio, Cuba. 


While in Rome, Archbishop Farley 
got the Pope to sign his name to twen- 
ty-four volumes of the Catholic Ency- 
clopedia now being published in New 
York. These signed volumes will be 
turned out as the first edition. 


Cardinal Seraphina Vannutelli_ is 
expected to visit this country next 
year as papal delegate to the Eucharis- 
tic congress, which is to be held in 
Pittsburg in October, 1907. 


In Edinburg, Scotland, four thou- 
sand children attend the Catholic 
schools. There are eight Catholic 
churches in the city, and two others 
are being built. 


The American Writing Co. are the 
largest dealers in rebuilt typewriters 
in the world. Schools that do not care 
to go to the expense of buying new ma- 
chines may secure just as serviceable 


’ typewriters from this company at from 


half to quarter the price of new ones. 
Write for a circular of rebuilt type- 
writers to the American Writing Ma- 
chine Co., 343 Brodway, New York 


Teacher—Johnny, why are you so ig- 
norant as to your history lesson? 

—_. -Well, teucher, you told me that 
ignorance was bijss. 


The Roofing Tin 
Experience of a Firm 


of Kansas Merchants 


“Taylor Old Style” tin still giv- 
ing good service after many years’ 
wear while a cheap imitation “old 
style” gave out ina few years’ time. 

This building of M. E. Yost & 
Sons, of Hiawatha, Kansas, was 
built in two parts. One part was 
roofed with genuine “ Taylor Old 
Style” tin and the other with an 
imitation “old style.” The “ Tay- 
lor Old Style” tin has given 
splendid service for many years 
without costing a dollar for re- 
pairs, while the so-called “old 
style” has been a constant trouble 
and expense. 

Messrs. Yost & Sons are now 
building a cement block building 
of three stories and basement and 
the builder has bought “ Taylor 
Old Style” tin for the roof. 

The experience of Messrs. 
Yost & Sons with tins which are 
called “old style” for the pur- 
pose of trading on the reputation 
of the genuine “ Taylor Old 
Style” tin is being duplicated, all 
over the country. Our booklet, 
“A Guide to Good Roofs,” has 
kept many out of expensive mis- 

takes of this 
kind.Wouldyou 
like to read it? 


AREAS TERED 4 
N. & G. Tayzor Co. 


EsTABLISHED 1810 


Philadelphia 
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“Let the adornments of home be chaste and holy pictures, and 
still more, sound, interesting and profitable books.’’—IJ/I. Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 


BENZIGER’S MAGAZINE 


The Popular Catholic Family Monthly 


WITH COLORED ART SUPPLEMENT, SUITABLE FOR FRAMING, IN EVERY 
OTHER ISSUE 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 A YEAR 


Wuat BEnzIGER’s MAGAZINE FuRNISHES IN A SINGLE YEAR: 


Six Art Pictures in colors, suitable for framing, size 8x12 inches. 

Fifty complete stories, equal to a book selling at $1.25 each. 

Three complete novels, equal to three books selling at $1.25 each. 

800 illustrations, including many full-page reproductions of celebrated paint- 
ings. 

Twenty articles on travel and adventure, equal to a book of 150 pages. 

Twenty articles on our country, historic events, etc., equal to a book of 150 
pages. 

Twenty articles on painting, music, sculpture, etc., equal to a book of 150 
pages. 

Twelve pages of games and amusements for the young. 

An unsurpassed Woman’s Department, with many helpful suggestions. 

Current Events: Important happenings described with pen and pictures. 

Twelve prize competitions, in which valuable prizes are offered. 


Benziger’s Magazine is recommended by over 70 Archbishops 


HELP SPREAD 
GOOD CATHOLIC 


LITERATURE 


We will mail you free a copy 
of the“Little Folks’ Annval for 
1907 ” if you send us the names 
of five earnest Catholic 
Women. 


We wish to introduce BeEnzicer’s 
Macazine, the Popular Gatholic 
Family Monthly, into every Gatho- 
lic family in the United States, and 
ask all who wish to spread good lit- 
erature and chaste religious pictures 
to help us. This they can do by 
sending us the names and addresses 
of five earnest Catholic women 
who are likely to subscribe if writ- 
ten to. To every one sending us 
such a list of names, we will mail 
free a copy of the Little Folks’ An- 


and Bishops of the U. S. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


CHICAGO 
911-213 Madison St. 


NEW YORK 
36-38 Barclay St. 


CINCINNATI 
343 Main St. 


nual for 1907, full of good stories 
and pretty pictures. 


Send Names to 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


36-38 Barclay St., New York. 


THE IMPROVED CROWELL 
LABORATORY 
FOR PHYSICS. 


Prices reduced during 
next 60 days 


Get our proposition and 
copy of manual. 


We manufacture and sell 
apparatus of all kinds for 
PHYSICS, CHEMISTY 
and BIOLOGY 


Buy direct from the factory 
and save the dealer’s 
profit. 


Our prices on crayons, era- 
sers and general supplies 
are very low. Lets us send 
you our general catalogue. 


Columbia School 
Supply Co..... 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


Wright's Civil Government of the United States and 
Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. f 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. “This law is not complied 
a with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
» the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright's book does this. 


ep Send for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 


Commercial Publications 


Used. Extensively in High Schools 
Parochial Schools and Academies. 


The Goodyear-Marshall Commercial Series contains systems 
of Bookkeeping, Business Practice, Higher Accounting, and 
Office Training in different grades adapted to classes for a sin- 
gle term, a school year, or a complete course in accounting. 

One or more of our bookkeeping systems and in many cases 
our commercial arithmetic are now being used in more than 
four bundred parochial schools. 

The following books are especially adapted to the require- 
ments of parochial schools and academies, being easy to teach, 
and interesting as well as practical for the pupil. 

Geodyear’s Sixty Lessons ia Business, a simplified system of 
Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping, introducing Actual 
Business Practice, for seventh and eighth grade pupils and for 
short term classes in high school grades. 

Marshall's Beokkeeping and Business Training, a tablet 
system of Bookkeeping and Business Practice for classes in 
high school grades requiring a more extended course than the 
Sixty Lessons. 

Marshall's Double Entry Drills, a supplementary drill book 
in Journalizing and in Opening and Closing Books and making 
Balance Sheets. This drill book may be used for supplement- 
ary practice in connection with any bookkeeping text. 

The Progressive Commercial Arithmetic, a text abounding 
in practical problems for mental and written solution, intro- 
ducing short methods and rapid calculations. 


OTHER SUPPLIES. 


Other publications listed in our catalogue will be billed at 
list wholesale prices, subject to a discount of ten per cent. 
For descriptive catalogue or samples, address 


THE GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Some Reasons Why Milne’s Arithmelics 
Are Used in More Catholic Schools Than Any Other? 


1. They offer all that is rational and teachable of modern ideas.in arithmetic. 


2. They develop the subject in natural order and by easy steps. The method is 
inductive without being tedious or redundant. 


3. They are based on methods developed by actual practice and not on untried 
theories. 


4. No attempt is made to teach anything but arithmetic, pure and simple. 


ia] 


Abundant and thorough drill is provided in oral examples, concrete problems 
and reviews. 
6. They are recommended by the leading teachers because of the large number of 


carefully selected and well graded problems, both oral and written. Also 
for the exclusion of all ‘‘fads’’ found in so many text books of the day. 


~ 


“7. To teach one thing at a time, and that done’ well, is the aim of all teachers 
using the Milne arithmetic. 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic, - - - - 30c. 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic, - - - = = 65c. 


4 


Samples will be sent to all schools where a change is in contemplation. 


A Natural Consequence. 


We have never published a series of language and gram- 
i mar which has at once become so popular as STEPS IN 
ENGLISH. The reason is easy to understand ; there is no 
series which so clearly emphasizes the creative in English, | 
which, after all, is the desideratum and the only logical result 
worth striving for in the teaching of language and grammar. 
i! The ability of the schoo] graduate to speak and write Eng- | 
lish is the test. When he has closed his text-book and be- 
gins the serious work of life after school days are over, then 
it is proved whether or not his preparation has been good 
or ill. Such a series as STEPS IN ENGLISH was bound 
to come. Teachers have been looking for it. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNAT! 521 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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